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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


July  1,  1944. 


Honorable  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara, 

Secretary  of  Welfare, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Miss  O’Hara, 

Governor  Martin  appointed  a Committee  to  submit  to  you  a 
study  of  the  penal  and  correctional  system  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  herewith  submitting  our  completed  report.  In 
his  letter  of  appointment,  the  Governor  stated  that  he  w’ould  like  to 
have  for  the  Commonwealth  the  best  penal  and  correctional  system  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  Committee’s  unanimous  opinion  that  if 
the  recommendations  of  this  report  are  adopted,  he  will  have  just  what 
he  asked  for. 

For  many  years  nothing  constructive  either  as  to  building  or  hous- 
ing has  been  done  within  the  Commonwealth.  We  feel  that  our 
recommendations  are  adequate  in  both  of  these  fields. 

A number  of  the  institutions  for  which  we  are  asking  will  not  be 
expensive  to  construct.  Others  will  be  rather  costly.  No  one  knows 
at  this  time  what  post-w'ar  construction  costs  will  be,  and  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  us  to  gather  even  the  figures  on  present 
construction  costs.  Everything  that  we  have  recommended,  however, 
should  very  easily  come  within  the  sum  of  18  million  dollars.  This 
seems  like  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  but  when  you  consider  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  to  start  practically  from 
scratch  if  it  is  going  to  surpass,  or  even  catch  up  with  a number  of 
States  in  the  Union,  it  is  not  out  of  line.  We  regret  that  w^e  can  not 
be  more  definte  as  to  cost,  but  this  w'ould  require  much  more  time 
than  we  have  had. 

If  this  Committee  or  any  of  its  members  can  be  of  further  service, 
we  stand  on  your  order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  HILL, 

WILLIAM  S.  LIVENGOOD,  Jr., 
HERBERT  SMITH, 

ROBERT  E.  WOODSIDE, 

S.  P.  ASHE, 

Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 

In  April  1944,  Governor  Edward  Martin  appointed  a committee  of 
five  members  to  survey  the  existing  correctional  system  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  make  recommendations  for  its  reorganization.  The 
membership  of  this  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Stanley  P.  Ashe,  Chairman,  Warden  of  the  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary; 

Henry  C.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole; 

William  S.  Livengood,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; 

Herbert  Smith,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary; 

Robert  E.  Woodside,  Judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Dauphin  County. 

In  appointing  this  Committee,  Governor  Martin  frankly  stated  that 
he  was  interested  primarily  in  the  creation  of  a correctional  program 
which  would  place  Pennsylvania  in  the  forefront  in  the  treatment  of 
crime  and  delinquency. 

The  Committee  has  not  taken  its  responsibility  lightly.  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  our  correctional  institutions,  the  Committee 
visited  all  training  schools,  reformatories,  and  prisons  in  the  State,  pay- 
ing particular  regard  to  their  physical  condition  and  their  programs. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Committee  did  not  visit  Farview  State  Hos- 
pital, Pennhurst  State  School,  or  Laurelton  State  Village.  These  insti- 
tutions were  not  included  in  the  present  survey  only  because  they  are 
being  studied  by  another  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
report  on  the  State’s  hospitals  and  mental  institutions. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations,  the  Committee  also  recognized 
the  many  serious  problems  which  derive  from  the  extensive  use  of 
county  jails,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  survey  the  existing  situa- 
tion or  to  make  recommendations  relating  to  it.  The  unfavorable 
aspects  of  the  County  Jail  System  have  long  been  known,  and  several 
sound  recommendations,  such  as  the  creation  of  regional  farms,  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  The  question  of  reorganizing  the  Sys- 
tem, however,  is  involved  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  a separate  investi- 
gation, and  for  this  reason  was  not  included  in  the  present  report. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Osborne  Association,  Inc.,  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  its  Executive  Director,  Austin 
H.  MacCormIck,  internationally  known  consultant  in  penal  and  cor- 
rectional matters.  The  Committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 


advice  and  counsel  and  for  his  cooperation  in  the  formulation  of  its 
final  report  and  recommendations. 

The  Committee  also  expresses  its  appreciation  to  Dr.  Jess  Spirer, 
Senior  Psychologist  of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary,  for  his  able 
assistance  in  the  organization  and  preparation  of  this  report. 

In  all  there  were  nine  meetings  of  the  Committee.  These  meetings 
made  possible  the  formulation  of  the  correctional  program  which  is 
proposed  in  the  following  pages.  And  while  at  times  there  were  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  members,  these  differences  were 
eventually  ironed  out  so  that  the  Committee’s  report  represents  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  conviction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will 
be  used  as  a guide  by  our  State  legislators  in  the  reorganization  of 
our  correctional  system,  and  that  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made  will  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  regular  meetings,  the  Committee  also  made  an  effort 
to  hold  as  many  hearings  and  consultations  as  time  would  allow.  In 
this  way,  the  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  and  views  of 
a number  of  individuals  prominent  in  the  correctional  field,  and  many 
of  the  recommendations  included  in  this  report  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  at  these  hearings  and  consultations.  The  Committee  desires  to 
express  its  indebtedness  to  the  following  persons:  George  I.  Bloom, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Calvin  S.  Boyer,  Fred  W.  Brady,  Dr.  John  W.  Claudy, 

R.  Bruce  Dunlap,  Albert  G.  Fraser,  Dr.  G.  I.  Giardini,  Hon.  Howard 
W.  Hughes,  Eugene  S.  Keller,  Elmer  Leitheiser,  Edwin  C.  May,  Hon. 

S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  John  D.  Pennington,  Hon.  Felix  Piekarski,  Theodore 
H.  Reiber,  Hon.  Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  Hon.  Gustav  L.  Schramm,  Dr.  E. 
Preston  Sharp,  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Shull,  Hon.  Frank  Smith,  Leon  Stern, 
David  Watson,  and  Miss  Franklin  R.  Wilson. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  That  the  State  correctional  system  he  organized  on  State-uide 
basis.  For  certain  historical  reasons  the  State  has  been  divided  into 
two  penal  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  penal  and  correctional 
institutions.  In  the  chapter  of  this  report  relating  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  correctional  system  (see  pages  12  to  16),  the  recommenda- 
tion is  made  that  the  two  district  plan  be  abandoned  and  that  the 
correctional  system  of  the  Commonwealth  be  organized  on  a state- 
wide basis. 

B.  That  there  be  classification  of  institutions.  Integration  of  the 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  into  a single  State-wide  system  will 
result  in  the  more  efficient  use  of  our  institutions,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  a variety  of  types  of  institutions,  and  to  classify  them 
on  the  basis  of  security  of  custody  (minimum,  medium,  maximum) 
each  offers,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  program  each  pro- 
vides. (See  pages  12  to  24.) 

C.  That  there  be  a single  Classification  Center.  Each  offender 
should  be  committed  to  the  institution  which  provides  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  designed  to  meet  his  particular  problems  and  needs. 
Further,  the  successful  administration  of  a correctional  system  can  be 
maintained  only  if  prison  populations  are  homogeneous.  We  must 
separate  the  young  and  the  old,  the  first  offender  and  the  recidivist, 
the  emotionally  normal  and  the  sex  pervert.  The  assignment  of 
offenders  to  appropriate  institutions  can  be  carried  out  systematically 
only  if  all  offenders  are  screened  through  a single  Classification  Center 
where  they  can  be  studied  and  classified  by  highly-trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel.  (See  page  24.) 

D.  That  the  Classification  Center  be  located  at  White  Hill.  The 
Classification  Center  must  be  centrally  located  in  order  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  inmates  there  for  study  will  not  be  excessive.  The 
Center  can  be  most  economically  located  on  the  grounds  of  another 
institution,  and  it  should  have  an  inmate  capacity  of  500  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  screening  process.  Because  offenders  of  all  types 
will  be  housed  at  this  institution,  it  must  be  capable  of  providing  maxi- 
mum security.  One  of  the  units  at  White  Hill  ( 500  capacity ) is  an 
ideal  location  for  the  Classification  Center,  meeting  practically  all  of 
the  necessary  requirements  and  needing  only  the  construction  of  a 
wall  about  it  to  make  it  sufficiently  secure.  (See  page  27.) 

E.  That  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  be  aban- 
doned. It  has  long  been  known  that  this  institution  which  is  more 
than  100  years  old  and  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a large  urban  area  is 
no  longer  fit  for  human  habitation.  The  institution  has  no  place  in 
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a modern  correctional  system  and  should  be  put  to  no  further  penal 
use.  (See  page  29.) 

F.  That  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  be  retained 
only  temporarily.'  This  institution  is  in  need  of  repairs  which  will 
cost  about  $1,000,000.  It  is  poorly  located,  being  in  a dirty  industrial 
area  where  there  is  an  ever-present  flood  menace.  The  institution 
should  be  retained  as  a prison  only  temporarily  to  accommodate  the 
post-war  increase  in  commitments.  When  the  crime  rate  subsides 
after  the  war,  the  institution  should  be  abandoned.  (See  page  29.) 

G.  That  the  normal  prison  capacity  of  the  State  be  7,000.  For  a 
number  of  years,  our  prison  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs.  For  example,  although  our  prison  capacity  is  now  5,096, 
in  1940  our  total  committed  prison  population  was  5,708.  Further- 
more, prison  commitments  were  increasing  prior  to  the  war,  and  if 
this  trend  continues  after  the  war,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will,  our  limited  capacity  will  be  woefully  inadequate.  Our 
estimate,  based  upon  a study  of  past  commitments,  is  that  our  normal 
prison  capacity  should  be  approximately  7,000.  (See  page  34.) 

H.  That  Rockview  and  Graterford  be  retained.  Both  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  relatively  new  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  They  are 
as  large  as  they  should  ever  be,  and  there  should  be  no  change  in 
their  present  size.  Rockview  can  be  integrated  into  the  State-wide 
correctional  system  as  a minimum  security  prison,  while  Graterford 
can  be  operated  as  a medium  security  institution.  Both  institutions 
are  in  need  of  additional  construction  which  we  have  discussed  in  the 
body  of  this  report. 

I.  That  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  be  used  as 
a medium  security  prison.  Although  the  present  institution  at  Hunt- 
ingdon has  been  designated  for  use  as  an  institution  for  defective 
delinquents,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  proper  type  of  institution 
for  defective  offenders,  most  of  whom  adjust  very  well  to  a simple 
farm  program.  Structurally,  the  Huntingdon  institution  is  ideal  for 
operation  as  a medium  security  prison  where  a diversified  program  of 
rehabilitation  can  be  effectively  carried  on.  (See  page  37.) 

J.  That  one  unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  White 
Hill  be  used  as  a minimum  security  prison.  We  have  already  recom- 
mended that  the  500  cell  unit  at  White  Hill  be  the  location  of  the 
Classification  Center.  The  remaining  900  cell  unit  which  provides 
fairly  secure  housing  is  well  suited  for  use  as  a minimum  security 
prison  for  adults.  We  have  estimated  that  we  shall  require  adequate 
housing  for  1,750  minimum  security  cases.  About  1,000  of  these  can 


be  accommodated  at  Rockview,  and  the  larger  unit  at  White  Hill  is 
the  proper  size  for  the  remainder.  (See  page  36.) 

K.  That  a new  medium  security  prison  be  erected.  In  our  analysis 
of  prison  capacity,  we  have  estimated  that  we  must  provide  housing 
for  about  4,200  medium  security  cases.  Graterford  and  Huntingdon 
which  have  a combined  capacity  of  3,212  have  been  classified  in  our 
report  as  medium  security  institutions.  We  shall  therefore  require 
construction  of  a new  medium  security  prison  of  about  1,000  capacity 
to  accommodate  the  remaining  medium  security  cases.  This  institution 
should  probably  be  erected  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  for  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  Western  Penitentiary,  this  area  will 
be  without  an  adult  prison.  ( See  page  37. ) 

L.  That  a new  maximum  security  prison  be  erected.  There  is  need 
of  a separate  institution  for  the  custody  of  those  who  have  revealed 
their  probable  incorrigibility  by  continued  participation  in  crime 
and  by  their  institutional  conduct.  We  have  estimated  that  we  shall 
require  a new  institution  of  about  700  capacity  to  house  offenders  of 
this  type.  We  have  recommended  construction  of  this  institution 
within  the  present  wall  at  Graterford,  for  location  of  the  prison  here 
will  result  in  substantial  savings  in  construction  costs  and  will  pro- 
vide additional  returns  on  the  tremendous  investment  which  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  wall  and  extensive  utilities  at  Graterford. 
( See  page  38. ) 

M.  That  the  normal  reformatory  capacity  be  2,400.  The  present 
reformatory  population  of  the  State  is  almost  1,900.  In  the  past,  there 
has  been  a regular  increase  in  the  rate  of  reformatory  commitments, 
and  this  increase  will  undoubtedly  continue  after  the  present  war. 
Under  the  circumstances,  our  total  reformatory  capacity  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  present  population.  We  believe  that  a total  capacity  of 
2,400  will  accommodate  our  normal  post-war  needs.  (See  page  35.) 

N.  That  two  new  reformatories  be  erected.  We  have  assigned  one 
unit  at  White  Hill  reformatory  to  use  as  a minimum  security  prison 
and  the  other  unit  as  the  location  of  the  Classification  Center,  and  we 
have  recommended  that  the  Huntingdon  institution  be  used  as  a 
medium  security  prison.  We  must  therefore  plan  for  the  erection  of 
two  new  reformatories  to  accommodate  youthful  offenders.  We  esti- 
mate that  we  shall  require  adequate  housing  for  500  minimum  security 
cases,  1,440  medium  security  cases,  and  250  of  the  maximum  security 
type.  None  of  the  reformatories  should  be  walled.  The  total  re- 
formatory population  can  be  housed  at  two  composite  type  institu- 
tions, one  of  which  will  be  of  the  minimum-medium  type,  the  other, 
of  the  medium-maximum  type.  (See  page  39.) 
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O.  That  a new  institution  for  defective  offenders  be  erected.  We 
shall  require  a new  institution  of  about  600  capacity  for  the  housing 
of  adult  and  youthful  defective  offenders.  This  institution  should  be 
primarily  of  the  farm  type  where  simple  manual  trades  may  be  learned. 
(See  page  41.) 

P.  That  necessary  additions  be  made  at  Muncy.  The  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  is  in  need  of  new  land  and  certain 
additional  construction  which  we  have  described  in  the  body  of  this 
report.  (See  page  32.) 

Q.  That  administration  of  correctional  system  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction.  Actual  authority  to  administer  correc- 
tional affairs  must  be  vested  in  one  individual.  The  Commissioner 
will  head  the  Bureau  of  Correction,  a division  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  (See  page  43.) 

R.  That  the  co-educational  policy  be  discontinued  at  Morganza. 
Girls  have  always  been  numerically  in  the  minority  at  Morganza  with 
the  result  that  the  program  for  girls  has  been  subordinated  to  that  of 
boys.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  separate  the  two  sexes  within  the 
institution  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  unwholesome  environ- 
ment for  both  boys  and  girls.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  girls  from  Morganza  to  another  institution  so  that  the 
present  program  for  boys  may  be  expanded  and  an  adequate  program 
may  be  instituted  for  girls.  (See  page  46.) 

S.  That  a new  institution  he  erected  for  delinquent  girls.  With 
removal  of  girls  from  Morganza,  there  is  need  of  a new  institution 
for  delinquent  girls.  The  new  training  school  should  probably  be 
erected  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  since  the  eastern  area  is  well 
served  by  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls.  (See  page  47.) 

T.  That  a new  institution  he  erected  for  delinquent  boys.  Judges 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  frequently  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  unable  to  commit  a serious  delinquent  to  an  institution 
because  the  boy  will  not  be  accepted  by  privately  owned  training 
schools  and  because  there  is  no  State-owned  training  school  to  which 
he  can  be  sent.  This  situation  can  be  remedied  only  by  construction 
of  a new  training  school  for  boys  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  State. 
(See  page  47.) 

U.  That  supervision  of  training  schools  remain  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  The  scope  of  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Correction 
should  be  limited  primarily  to  adult  and  youthful  offenders,  and  the 
supervision  of  young  delinquents  should  be  delegated  to  another  divi- 
sion. It  is  hoped  that  eventually  a separate  Children’s  Bureau  will  be 
established  with  the  supervision  of  training  schools  as  one  of  its  im- 
portant functions  in  a coordinated  program  of  child  care.  ( See 
page  48.) 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  we  have  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a tremendous  increase  in  adult  crime  and  in  offenses  committed 
by  youths  in  their  late  teens  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 
An  increase  was  experienced  after  the  last  war  when  but  a small  per- 
centage of  our  male  population  was  under  arms.  With  demobili- 
zation of  more  than  11,000,000  men,  the  outlook  is  ominous  indeed, 
for  with  release  from  military  service,  the  individual  must  lay  aside 
one  way  of  life  and  slip  readily  into  another  which  demands  adherence 
to  an  entirely  different  set  of  values.  At  a time  when  he  must  make 
most  difficult  adjustments  in  his  personal  life,  he  will  find  himself  in 
a period  of  industrial  and  social  dislocation  of  world-wide  proportions. 
There  will  be  millions  of  other  men  like  himself  competing  for 
available  jobs  in  the  post-war  employment  market.  It  will  be  easy 
for  returning  service  men  who  have  been  living  outside  their  normal 
world  to  feel  that  they  are  now  out  of  step  with  it  and  to  become 
discouraged  and  bitter.  It  will  be  doubly  easy  for  those  who  have 
been  under  the  severe  strains  and  pressures  of  combat  zones.  Many 
a young  veteran,  unless  a job  for  everyone  is  available  much  more 
quickly  and  certainly  than  is  reasonable  to  expect,  may  well  come  to 
wish  that  he  was  back  storming  enemy  pill-boxes  instead  of  employ- 
ment offices. 

Numerous  agencies  are  already  being  established  by  governmental 
authorities  to  facilitate  the  task  of  adjustment  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  mental  and  social  disintegration.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  will  still  be  many  who  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  transition 
successfully,  and  a proportion  of  them  will  turn  to  crime,  not  because 
of  innate  vicious  tendencies,  but  purely  because  of  the  press  of  cir- 
cumstances. Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  will  be  youthful  offenders, 
already  fired  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  unwilling  to  accept 
their  new  status  in  society.  In  many  ways,  they  will  be  comparable 
to  the  youthful  transients  who  filled  jails  and  prisons  during  the 
depression  years. 

In  addition  to  the  returned  soldier,  there  will  also  be  the  millions 
of  young  men  and  older  boys,  now  employed,  who  will  be  thrown 
out  of  jobs.  Their  number  must  not  be  forgotten  in  planning  for 
the  future,  for,  as  in  the  past,  the  plight  of  insecurity  and  the  lowered 
morale  that  inevitably  comes  when  one  drops  from  a self-respecting, 
self-supporting  status  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  will  cause  many 
of  them  to  resort  to  crime.  Such  a change  is  difficult  enough  for  adults 
to  survive  safely,  and  its  effects  are  doubly  disastrous  with  immature 
and  comparatively  unstable  youths. 
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Lest  one  be  charged  with  being  an  alarmist  on  this  subject,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  war,  offenders  in  the  16  to 
21  age  group  were  responsible  for  half  the  auto  thefts  and  a third 
of  all  the  burglaries  and  robberies.  For  several  years  prior  to  the 
war,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  age- 19 
group  led  all  other  age  groups  in  total  arrests  throughout  the  country 
for  all  offenses.  During  the  war,  the  leadership  has  shifted  to  the 
age-18  group;  and  a final  disquieting  fact  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  is  that  the  juveniles  who  are  swelling  our  war-time  delinquency 
rate  to  flood  tide  will  be  youths  or  young  adults  by  the  time  the  war 
ends.  No  matter  how  hopeful  we  may  feel  of  present  and  post-war 
efforts  to  prevent  crime,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  prob- 
lem of  both  adult  and  youthful  offenders  will  be  less  troublesome 
than  before  the  war,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  face  frankly  the  practical 
certainty  that  the  problem  will  increase  in  severity  and  intensity. 

The  task  of  changing  attitudes  and  behavior  from  anti-social  to 
social  is  essentially  one  of  re-education.  Frequently  the  task  requires 
considerable  time  and  effort,  and  when  this  is  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
segregate  the  offender  for  the  protection  of  society.  However,  the 
mere  segregation  of  the  transgressor  is  not  in  itself  enough,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  taking  him  out  of  society  is  to  place  him  where 
constructive  forces  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  That  is  to  say, 
incarceration  in  and  of  itself  will  rarely  if  ever  produce  rehabilita- 
tion, but  must  be  accompanied  by  an  intelligently  organized,  thorough 
going  program  which  is  administered  by  competent  personnel.  Few 
informed  persons  cling  to  the  view  that  prisons  are  solely  for  punish- 
ment. The  modern  view  is  that  they  ought  to  be  primarily  corrective 
in  purpose.  They  exist  essentially  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  to 
reorient  the  individual  in  his  views  regarding  his  responsibility  to 
his  community,  to  give  him  the  training  and  treatment  that  will  enable 
him  to  carry  out  that  responsibility  and  make  him  wish  to  do  so,  and 
to  restore  him  to  a useful  and  law-abiding  place  in  society. 

We  must  caution  the  reader  against  assuming  that  institutions  con- 
stitute the  correctional  process  in  its  entirety  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  change  or  improvement  in  correctional  agencies  other  than 
institutions.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  it  becomes  clear  upon 
study  of  the  problem  of  crime  that  success  in  its  reduction  or  control 
can  come  only  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  its  causes,  and  a 
unified  attack  by  all  legal  and  social  agencies  which  come  into  con- 
tact with  criminals  and  crime-producing  forces.  Our  first  task  is  ob- 
viously that  of  controlling  the  crime  and  delinquency  we  now  have; 
but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  sensible  to  wait  until  that  long  task 
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is  completed  before  we  begin  the  correlated  one  of  trying  to  prevent 
as  much  crime  and  delinquency  as  possible.  Both  efforts  can  and 
should  go  on  together. 

It  is  clear  to  those  working  with  delinquents  and  adult  offenders 
that  there  is  need  of  strengthening  the  entire  correctional  process,  a 
process  which  ranges  from  prevention  on  the  one  hand  to  parole  on 
the  other.  In  time,  we  shall  probably  direct  our  efforts  more  and 
more  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  for  it  is  logical  that  we  be  concerned 
with  controlling  the  forces  and  correcting  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce criminality  in  the  first  instance.  We  are  already  making  ad- 
vances in  this  direction  through  child  welfare  programs,  better  hous- 
ing, broadened  school  programs,  expanded  recreational  facilities,  ex- 
tension of  boys’  clubs  and  other  character-building  organizations, 
preventive  police  w'ork,  juvenile  courts  with  their  probation  and 
clinical  services,  improved  institutions  for  committed  juveniles,  and 
so  on. 

This  committee,  however,  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  only  one  stage  in  the  total  correctional  process:  the  care,  custody, 
training,  and  treatment  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  whom  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  commit  to  institutions.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proached its  study,  however,  with  full  realization  of  the  relationship 
that  institutions  have  to  the  other  parts  of  the  correctional  field.  Al- 
though its  present  task  is  to  concern  itself  with  the  penitentiaries, 
reformatories,  and  juvenile  training  schools,  and  with  those  committed 
to  them,  the  committee  does  not  and  can  not  disregard  the  correctional 
processes  that  precede  and  follow  institutional  care. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  and  report  is  not  merely  to  call  attention 
to  conditions  and  methods  needing  correction  or  those  deserving  com- 
mendation. It  is  rather  to  survey  the  institutional  set-up  and  program 
of  this  Commonwealth  as  a whole,  as  well  as  in  its  parts,  to  see  how 
it  can  best  be  reorganized,  revised,  expanded,  and  improved  so  as  to 
serve  most  effectively  as  an  agency  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
through  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 
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II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  PENAL 
AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

A.  Early  Forms  of  Punishment 

Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  any  properly 
conceived  correctional  system  is  the  protection  of  society,  neverthe- 
less it  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  to  determine  hotv  this  purpose  is 
best  achieved.  The  history  of  man  reveals  the  invention  of  a multi- 
tude of  devices  and  programs  for  the  treatment  of  transgressors.  For 
many  years,  for  centuries,  in  fact,  society  restorted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  brute  force  as  a defense  against  her  criminals.  And  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  the  philosophy  of  force  as  a corrective  and  de- 
terrent, tve  saw  the  promiscuous  use  of  capital  and  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

This  philosophy  prevailed  for  a time  in  our  own  State.  For  example, 
a statute  of  1718  provided  that  anyone  convicted  for  the  first  time  of 
simple  larceny  "...  shall  be  publicly  whipped  on  his  . . . bare  back 
with  stripes,  well  laid  on,  not  less  than  twenty-one,  nor  exceeding 
forty.’’  In  1767  it  was  ordered  that  those  convicted  of  counterfeiting 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  "shall  suffer  death,’’  while  anyone  convicted  of 
tendering  counterfeit  coin  in  payment  ".  . . shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  shall  have  both  his  or  her  ears 
cut  off,  and  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  be  publicly  whipped,  on  his  or 
her  bare  back,  with  twenty-one  lashes,  well  laid  on  . . .’’  In  1780,  one 
convicted  of  horse  stealing  for  the  second  time  was  to  be  whipped, 
pilloried,  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letters  H.  T.  And  during  this  same  period,  all  of  the  felonies 
were  punishable  by  death. 

Even  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  it 
was  evident  to  some  that  force  and  brutality  alone  would  not  be 
enough  to  provide  society  with  adequate  protection  against  her 
criminals,  As  early  as  1705  we  have  record  of  the  use  of  jails  for  the 
confinement  of  certain  types  of  offenders,  and  by  1776  the  State  Con- 
stitution passed  during  that  year  included  this  statement: 

To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by 
continued  visible  punishments  of  long  duration,  and  to  make 
sanguinary  punishments  less  necessary;  houses  ought  to  be 
provided  for  punishing  by  hard  labour,  those  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  crimes  not  capital;  wherein  the  criminals  shall 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for  reparation 
of  injuries  done  to  private  persons  . . . 
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A few  years  later,  corporal  punishment  was  entirely  abolished  and 
in  1794  by  the  following  legislation,  capital  punishment  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree: 

Whereas  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  and  to  repair  the  injury  that  hath  been  done 
thereby  to  society  or  the  individual,  and  it  hath  been  found 
by  experience  that  these  objects  are  better  obtained  by  moder- 
ate but  certain  penalties,  than  by  severe  and  excessive  punish- 
ments: and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to 
endeavour  to  reform,  rather  than  exterminate  offenders,  and 
the  punishment  of  death  ought  never  to  be  inflicted,  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  safety:  Therefore, 
be  it  enacted  . . . That  no  crime  whatsoever,  hereafter  com- 
mitted (except  murder  of  the  first  degree)  shall  be  punished 
by  death  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  trend  toward  moderation  in  punishment,  discernible  during 
the  early  years  of  our  Commonwealth,  seems  to  have  been  the  product 
of  the  Quaker  philosophy  of  humanitarianism  which  abhorred  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  corporal  punishment.  The  Quakers  advocated  the 
solitary  confinement  of  criminals,  not  so  much  as  a way  of  punishing 
offenders,  but,  rather,  as  a means  of  providing  them  with  ample  op- 
portunity to  meditate  upon  their  misdeeds  and  to  make  plans  for 
avoiding  similar  pitfalls  in  the  future.  This  theory  of  incarceration 
was  reflected  in  prison  architecture,  for,  since  prisoners  were  not  to 
congregate  and  contaminate  each  other,  prisons  had  to  be  built  with 
strong  cells  which  completely  isolated  each  offender  from  all  others. 
This  practice  of  absolute  isolation  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Penn- 
sylvania System.” 

Primarily  as  a result  of  organized  Quaker  influence,  this  Common- 
wealth became  the  first  political  entity  in  the  world  to  abolish  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  for  crime,  and  to  replace  it  with  a system 
based  upon  the  theory  that  simple  incarceration  provided  the  best 
means  of  rehabilitating  the  offender.  Obviously,  this  goal  was  not 
attained  without  considerable  effort.  The  first  systematic  use  of  in- 
carceration was  attempted  at  the  historic  Walnut  Street  Jail  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  institution  soon  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  immediate  need  of  additional  institutions.  In 
1818  the  legislature  provided  that  a penitentiary  be  erected  on  public 
land  adjoining  the  town  of  Allegheny,  and  in  1821  the  construction  of 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  was  authorized.  In  1826  the  legislature 
divided  the  Commonwealth  into  two  districts,  and  provided  that 
offenders  convicted  in  the  western  district  be  committed  to  the  insti- 
tution located  at  Pittsburgh,  while  criminals  from  the  eastern  district 
be  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
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These  two  prisons  were  destined  to  become  internationally  famous, 
for  their  underlying  philosophy  was  so  revolutionary  in  character,  so 
promising  in  becoming  the  final  answer  to  the  problem  of  crime,  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  every  civilized  nation,  and  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  study  the  new  method  of  treating 
crime  and  criminals. 

B.  History  of  Present  Institutions 

For  many  years,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  entire  correctional  system  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  seven  State  prisons  and  reformatories  which 
care  for  adult  offenders: 

1.  Western  State  Penitentiary 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  first  state  prison  was  erected  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Allegheny  (now  Pittsburgh).  Although  erection  of  the  in- 
stitution was  authorized  in  1818,  the  first  prisoner  was  not  received 
until  July,  1826.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment when  coupled  with  idleness  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  so 
that  in  1829  legislative  permission  was  given  to  remodel  the  prison  in 
such  a way  that  each  inmate  could  be  occupied  at  labor  in  his  cell. 
Although  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  prevailed  for  a number  of 
years,  it  was  not  regarded  favorably  by  either  inmates  or  administra- 
tors, and  there  was  always  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  Finally, 
in  1869  permission  was  granted  by  the  legislature  to  congregate  the 
convicts  for  the  purpose  of  labor,  learning,  and  religious  services. 

During  the  1870’s,  it  became  apparent  that  the  existing  structure 
was  no  longer  adequate,  and  in  1878  the  legislature  authorized  the 
purchase  of  property  formerly  occupied  by  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Pittsburgh,  an  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  dependents. 
By  1882  one  cell  block  was  completed  and  was  ready  for  occupancy; 
a second  cell  block  was  added  ten  years  later.  When  the  Western 
Penitentiary  was  finally  completed,  it  was  said  to  be  the  most  expensive 
prison  erected  in  the  United  States;  it  was  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  the  so-called  "Auburn  System”  with  inside  cell  blocks,  general  shops 
where  inmates  worked  together,  and  a central  dining  hall  where  they 
ate  together,  albeit  in  strict  silence  and  under  careful  scrutiny.  The 
new  penitentiary,  when  first  opened,  boasted  of  a number  of  innova- 
tions. It  was  the  first  prison  in  the  world  with  running  water  and 
individual  toilets  in  each  cell;  here,  for  the  first  time,  were  found  gang 
locks  which  made  possible  the  opening  and  closing  of  a number  of 
cells  at  one  time;  this  was  also  the  first  prison  to  have  individual  heat 
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and  exhaust  ventilation  in  each  cell.  At  a later  date,  the  Western 
could  add  that  it  was  also  the  first  prison  with  electric  lights  in 
each  cell. 

A contemporary  report  provides  interesting  insight  into  some  of  the 
prison  practices: 

Instruments  of  music  are  allowed  and  playing  is  permitted 
from  six  to  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  City  water  from 
Allegheny  City  reservoir  supplies  the  entire  establishment. 

The  doors  of  the  cells  are  double-locked  by  Yale  jamb  locks 
and  a draw  bar.  The  floors  are  of  stone  both  in  the  halls  and 
in  the  cells.  The  cells  are  numbered  and  each  prisoner  is 
known  by  his  number.  A greenhouse  brightens  the  place 
bringing  summer  into  winter,  and  blooming  plants  in  great 
varieties  are  seen  in  the  institution.  A hospital  for  the  sick 
is  on  the  grounds,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  whole  institution 
is  noticeable. 

Although  the  inmate  population  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  is  still 
housed  in  the  original  cell  blocks,  a number  of  shop  and  utility  build- 
ings have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  At  present,  the  prison  serves 
as  the  receiving  institution  for  all  commitments  from  the  Western  Dis- 
trict. It  has  a total  capacity  of  1,140. 

2.  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

With  the  increased  use  of  the  Walnut  Street  Jail,  a cry  arose  for 
an  additional  prison  to  be  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Con- 
struction of  a new  prison  was  authorized  in  1821,  but  the  first  prisoner 
was  not  admitted  to  the  new  institution  until  October  25,  1829.  Con- 
struction did  not  go  smoothly  because  the  prison  inspectors  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  on  the  type  of  prison  that  should  be  built. 
Some  believed  in  simple  solitude,  others,  in  solitude  and  hard  labor, 
and  some  in  congregation  without  labor.  As  a result,  the  contractor  in 
charge  of  building  had  to  erect  cells  in  such  manner  that  they  could 
immediately  be  adapted  to  any  one  of  the  three  programs.  The  system 
of  solitary  confinement  was  finally  selected  and  remained  in  use  for 
many  years,  becoming  ineffective  during  the  latter  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  it  became  necessary  to  place  several  inmates  in 
each  cell  because  of  overcrowded  conditions. 

The  original  Eastern  Penitentiary  still  stands  and  is  in  active  use 
as  the  receiving  prison  for  the  Eastern  District,  although  a number  of 
new  industries  have  been  added  and  new  cell  blocks  were  built  in 
1853,  1879,  1894,  1911  and  1926.  The  inmate  capacity  of  this  institu- 
tion is  945. 
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3.  Rockview 

Thus,  two  of  our  present  prisons,  the  one  at  Philadelphia,  con- 
structed in  1829,  and  the  other  at  Pittsburgh,  built  in  1882,  stand  as 
historic  monuments,  each  a symbol  of  revolutionary  change  and  prog- 
ress in  its  day.  During  the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  however,  sug- 
gestions— and  sometimes  even  definite'  plans — have  been  proposed  for 
the  abandonment  of  both  institutions.  In  1911,  an  act  of  legislature 
directed  that  a new  penitentiary  be  erected  in  Centre  County  to  accom- 
modate all  commitments  from  the  Western  District.  Plans  were  sub- 
sequently changed  to  have  the  new  institution  serve  as  a central  prison 
for  the  entire  State,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  program,  two  large  maxi- 
mum security  cell  blocks  were  erected  on  a site  located  near  Bellefonte. 

Eventually,  the  idea  of  a central  prison  was  dropped,  and  with  the 
erection  of  newer  cell  blocks,  Rockview  has  been  operated  as  a mini- 
mum security  farm.  This  institution  has  no  wall  about  it  and  men 
work  freely  on  the  farm  under  little  custodial  supervision. 

4.  Graterford 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  central  prison  project,  the  need  of 
additional  prison  capacity  for  the  Eastern  District  soon  became  evident. 

On  May  14,  1925,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Graterford  in  Montgomery  County  upon  which  a new  prison  was  to 
be  erected.  Ground  was  broken  in  1927  and  the  new  institution  was 
opened  in  1929.  The  buildings  and  wall  were  constructed  with  the 
aid  of  inmate  labor,  the  men  engaged  in  construction  being  housed  in 
temporary  barracks  until  the  buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  institution  is  known  as  the  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at 
Graterford.  Originally  designed  to  house  3,200  men,  it  occupies  a 
walled  enclosure  62  acres  in  area,  the  second  largest  prison  enclosure 
in  the  United  States.  The  wall  is  concrete  and  has  a minimum  height 
of  30  feet  above  the  ground,  the  height  differing  somewhat  with  the 
contour  of  the  ground.  The  wall  runs  to  bedrock,  in  some  places  over 
30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  nine-sided  and  is  guarded 
by  nine  towers.  Approximately  1,700  acres  of  farm  land  outside  the 
wall  and  adjacent  to  the  institution  are  operated  with  inmate  labor. 

The  original  plan  called  for  the  erection  of  eight  400-man  cell  >> 
houses,  each  with  its  own  mess-hall  served  from  a central  kitchen  by  a 
long  connecting  corridor.  Construction  was  stopped  when  five  cell- 
houses  had  been  completed  and  the  institution’s  present  capacity,  ex- 
clusive of  the  hospital,  is  2,000.  The  cell-houses  are  two  stories  in 
height,  with  outside  cells  separated  by  a broad  central  corridor  which 
is  well  lighted  by  a skylight.  The  buildings  are  considered  medium 
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security  in  type.  Not  only  do  they  have  outside  cells,  each  with  its 
windows  opening  into  a courtyard  between  the  buildings,  but  the 
windows,  cell  doors,  and  locking  devices  are  not  of  the  most  secure 
type. 

There  is  more  than  enough  room  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
buildings  for  recreational  activities.  Victory  Gardens,  and  so  on.  Be- 
yond the  last  of  the  buildings  within  the  enclosure,  an  empty  area  well 
over  20  acres  in  extent  stretches  away  to  the  rear  wall.  The  contour  of 
the  ground,  which  is  barren  clay,  is  irregular  and  rises  several  feet 
above  grade.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  Waste  material 
is  burned  in  the  area,  but  it  is  not  put  to  any  important  use  and  it  is 
virtually  waste-land. 

5.  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Schools  at  Huntingdon  and  White  Hill 

During  the  1870’s  there  was  considerable  pressure  exerted  for  a third 
prison  district,  designed  to  take  care  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State; 
and  in  1878  the  legislature  created  a Middle  Penitentiary  District,  au- 
thorizing at  the  same  time  the  erection  of  a new  penitentiary  of  250 
capacity  for  this  district.  The  Governor  appointed  commissioners  to 
direct  construction,  and  these  men  chose  a site  at  Huntingdon  for  the 
location  of  the  new  prison.  Work  was  soon  begun  and  by  1881  about 
$75,000  had  been  spent.  During  this  same  year,  however.  Governor 
Hoyt  became  interested  in  the  idea  of  building  a reformatory  for 
younger  delinquents  and  criminals,  similar  to  the  institution  which  had 
been  erected  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  not  long  before.  Until  this  time,  the 
younger  criminals  were  incarcerated  with  the  older  ones,  and  the  state- 
ment was  often  made  that  those  youngsters  who  were  not  criminally 
inclined  before  incarceration  soon  learned  all  the  tricks  of  crime  in  the 
prisons.  Influenced  by  these  reports  and  by  the  praise  accorded  the 
Elmira  experiment.  Governor  Hoyt  suggested  to  the  legislature  that 
it  might  be  well  to  convert  the  institution  at  Huntingdon  from  a 
prison  to  a reformatory.  This  was  done,  although  when  completed  the 
reformatory  resembled  a prison  in  many  ways,  having  securely  barred 
cells  and  blocks,  and  a high  wall  about  the  entire  structure. 

Reformatories  are  designed  for  a special  class  of  offender.  The  ori- 
ginal act  of  1881  which  established  the  reformatory  prescribed  that 
the  institution  was  only  for  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  "not 
known  to  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  a penitentiary  or  state 
prison  in  this  or  any  other  state.”  It  was  to  be  a place  for  the  teaching 
of  trades  and  crafts.  This  industrial  emphasis  was  reflected  in  the  name 
of  the  institution,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  (now 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School).  The  legislature  also 
provided  that  every  sentence  to  the  reformatory  should  be  a general 
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sentence  to  imprisonment,  with  power  of  parole  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Release  was  to  be  dependent  upon  good  conduct  and 
improvement  in  industrial  skills. 

Until  1941,  the  School  at  Huntingdon  continued  as  the  only  reform- 
atory in  the  State.  In  that  year,  however,  a new  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial School  was  opened  at  White  Hill  in  Cumberland  County.  It  is  a 
large  institution  with  a total  capacity  of  1,4 14.  The  legislature  intended 
that  the  new  reformatory  replace  the  one  at  Huntingdon,  with  the  lat- 
ter institution  becoming  a school  for  defective  delinquents.  This  has 
not  been  done,  and  both  institutions  continue  to  operate  as  reforma- 
tories. 

6.  Muncy 

Until  1913,  there  was  no  provision  made  in  this  state  for  a separate 
institution  housing  women  offenders,  and  consequently  they  were  in- 
carcerated in  the  same  county  jails,  workhouses,  and  penitentiaries  as 
male  offenders.  In  that  year,  the  legislature  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  to  be  designed  especially 
for  "females  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  convicted  of, 
or  pleading  guilty  to,  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense.”  This 
institution  was  subsequently  constructed  at  Muncy  in  Lycoming 
County.  The  legislature  also  provided  for  the  classification  of  offenders, 
specifying  that  ".  . . buildings  . . . shall  be  constructed  on  the  cottage 
system  . . . and  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  proper  classification 
of  the  inmates  according  to  their  mental  and  moral  condition,  and  the 
care,  instruction,  and  employment  which  they  should  respectively  re- 
ceive.” 

By  later  legislation,  the  institution  was  permitted  to  accept  all  fe- 
males sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  guilty  of  crimes  carrying  a pen- 
alty of  at  least  one  year.  All  sentences  were  to  be  indeterminate,  how- 
ever, and  the  institutional  authorities  were  empowered  to  hold  offend- 
ers for  at  least  three  years. 

The  institution  is  designed  on  the  cottage  plan  and  there  are  at  pres- 
ent ten  cottages  for  a population  of  approximately  330  women.  The 
cottages  are  substantially  built  of  native  stone  and  are  well  placed 
about  a beautifully  located  site.  Muncy  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  best  correctional  institutions  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents 

For  many  years,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  had  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  a number  of  inmates  who  could  not  be  adjudged  insane  were, 
nevertheless,  not  normal,  and  that  the  inmate  populations  of  our  in- 
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stitutions  included  a substantial  number  of  mental  deviates  of  various 
kinds.  At  different  times,  proposals  were  offered  for  the  housing  of 
certain  special  classes  of  offenders.  Thus,  in  1913  the  legislature  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  in  Cumberland  Valley,  not  far 
from  Harrisburg,  upon  which  there  was  to  be  erected  a special  institu- 
tion for  inebriates.  This  institution  was  never  built.  In  1927,  the  leg- 
islature authorized  the  use  of  the  site  as  a location  for  an  institution 
designed  to  take  care  of  defective  delinquents.  In  1929,  $243,000  was 
appropriated  for  sewerage  and  water  supply  systems  which  were  in- 
stalled at  the  New  Cumberland  site  in  Cumberland  Valley.  Nothing 
more  was  done  until  1937,  when  the  idea  of  constructing  a new  institu- 
tion for  defective  delinquents  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  erecting  a 
new  reformatory.  This  project  was  carried  out  and  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  School,  popularly  known  as  White  Hill,  was  opened 
in  1941.  As  we  have  already  noted,  at  the  same  time  legislation 
was  passed  designating  the  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  as  an  in- 
stitution for  male  defective  delinquents  over  the  age  of  15  years.  Com- 
mitment to  the  institution  must  be  made  by  the  court,  after  certifica- 
tion by  two  physicians  or  a psychiatrist  that  the  delinquent  is  mentally 
defective  and  not  insane.  Although  the  defective  delinquent  receives 
a definite  sentence  to  the  institution,  he  need  not  be  released  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence,  and  may  be  detained  "until  his  mental 
condition  has  so  improved  as  to  warrant  his  discharge.” 

From  this  brief  history  of  penology  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  evident 
that  our  Commonwealth  for  many  years  played  a leading  role  in  the 
development  of  methods  of  penal  treatment.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
leadership  will  be  maintained  and  that  the  contributions  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  a step  in  this  direction. 


III.  PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

A.  State  Wide  Correctional  System 

In  1826,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  it  was  entirely  logical  and  practical  that  the  State  be 
divided  into  two  prison  districts,  with  a prison  located  at  the  center  of 
population  of  each  district.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  so  many  excellent 
means  of  transportation  are  available,  the  organization  of  the  State 
into  two  separate,  autonomous  penal  districts  is  archaic  and  unneces- 
sary. The  State  is  not  best  served,  moreover,  by  a division  into  districts. 
It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  modern  penology  that  the  correctional 
institutions  of  a State  should  constitute  a completely  coordinated  and 
integrated  correctional  system.  Another  accepted  principle  is  that  the 
correctional  system  of  any  State  having  a large  institution  population 
should  include  as  great  a number  and  variety  of  institutions  for  speci- 
fic types  of  offenders  as  financial  limitations  permit. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  present  two-district  plan  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  correctional  system  of  the  Commonwealth  be  integrated 
into  a single,  state-wide  system. 

In  short,  a logical  concomitant  of  the  state-wide  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  our  correctional  system  is  the  systematic  classification  of  all 
State  correctional  institutions,  so  that  each  institution  will  be  speci- 
fically selected  and  designed  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of  desig- 
nated types  of  offenders.  This  idea  is  far  from  new,  of  course,  for  in- 
sane criminals  have  long  been  separately  confined  at  Fairview  State 
Hospital  and  special  institutions  have  long  been  in  use  for  care  of 
youthful  delinquents.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  this  procedure 
be  broadened  so  that  each  individual  who  has  been  sentenced  to  serve 
a term  of  incarceration  shall  serve  that  term  at  the  particular  institu- 
tion which  is  best  equipped  to  aid  him  and  to  provide  him  with  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  rehabilitation.  * 

B.  Types  of  Institutions 

The  institutions  in  a properly  diversified  correctional  system  take 
account  of  such  factors  as  the  different  degrees  of  security  required,  age 
distributions,  previous  criminal  histories  and  mental  make-up  of  the 
institutional  population,  the  types  of  work  at  which  they  can  be  best 
employed,  the  degree  to  which  they  need  and  can  profit  by  intensive 
vocational  training,  and  so  on. 
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The  first  factor  ordinarily  taken  into  account  in  planning  a diversi- 
fied system  of  institutions  for  adult  offenders  is  custody.  The  old 
method  of  building  all  institutions  so  that  they  were  secure  enough  to 
hold  the  most  hardened  offender  made  construction  costs  extravagantly 
high,  and  the  emphasis  on  custody  did  incalculable  damage  to  many 
offenders  who  were  not  confirmed  criminals  and  did  not  need  max- 
imum custody.  In  recent  years,  prisons  and  reformatories  have  been 
designed  or  operated  on  three  levels  of  custody,  and  have  been  desig- 
nated as  maximum,  medium,  or  minimum  security  institutions.  The 
several  types  have  never  been  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  a marked 
tendency  to  place  an  institution  in  one  or  another  of  the  classes  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  custody  the  physical  plant  provides,  and 
especially  on  whether  or  not  it  is  walled.  Thus,  some  would  charac- 
terize a walled  institution  in  every  instance  as  the  maximum  security 
type,  one  with  only  a fence  as  medium  security,  and  one  with  neither 
fence  nor  wall  as  minimum  security.  Others  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  types  of  living  quarters  the  institution  has,  whether  inside 
cell  blocks,  outside  cell  blocks,  dormitories,  cottages,  open  barracks, 
or  combinations  of  several  types. 

Although  there  is  justification  for  classification  along  these  lines,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  a sounder  method  of  classification  would  be  to  take 
institutional  program  rather  than  physical  plant  as  the  differentiating 
criterion.  That  is  to  say,  the  mere  fact,  for  example,  that  one  institu- 
tion has  a wall  and  inside  cells  and  another  a fence  and  outside  cells 
does  not  in  itself  justify  classing  the  former  as  a maximum  security 
institution  and  the  latter  as  a medium  security  prison  or  reformatory. 

The  significant  question  is  not  how  the  prison  is  built  but,  rather, 
how  it  is  operated.  An  institution  with  a fence  only  may  perhaps  be  so 
operated  that  there  is  a high  degree  of  surveillance,  a sterile  program, 
and  constant  subordination  of  all  other  considerations  to  the  escape 
risk.  In  the  same  state  there  may  be  a walled  institution  where  the  in- 
mates are  permitted  to  engage  in  a variety  of  constructive  activities 
which  require  considerable  freedom  of  movement  about  the  buildings 
and  yard,  and  where  the  program  of  rehabilitation,  rather  than  mere 
custody,  is  the  thing  of  major  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sit- 
uation may  be  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  two  institutions.  In  distin- 
guishing one  type  of  institution  from  another  for  purposes  of  classifi- 
cation, the  only  sound  method  is  to  consider  such  factors  as  the  amount 
of  freedom  allowed  inmates  in  legitimate  activities,  the  scope  of  the 
educational  program  and  other  programs  which  are  defeated  by  too 
rigid  restrictions,  the  methods  of  dispensing  discipline,  and  so  on. 
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In  brief,  one  must  consider  procedures  and  official  attitudes  and  all 
the  other  things  that  produce  the  psychological  climate  or  atmosphere 
in  which  the  inmate  lives,  and  not  merely  the  type  of  physical  barriers 
that  stand  between  him  and  freedom. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  at  least  three  kinds  of  institutions  which 
may  be  classed  on  the  basis  indicated  above  as  minimum,  medium,  and 
maximum  security  types.  First,  a correctional  system  should  have  one 
institution  or  more  operated  along  minimum  security  lines.  In  this 
type,  regimentation  and  surveillance  will  not  be  emphasized,  and  while 
there  must  necessarily  be  adequate  supervision,  it  will  be  along  con- 
structive lines  and  will  not  be  repressive  in  nature.  Custody  will  be 
a relatively  unimportant  problem.  The  population  of  a minimum 
security  institution  will  include  only  the  best  prospects  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  entire  program  will  be  directed  toward  the  creation  in  the 
offender  of  attitudes  of  social  responsibility,  independence,  and  self- 
sufficiency.  In  the  past,  minimum  security  institutions  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  farm  type,  primarily  because  of  the  wholesome 
life,  great  amount  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  diversity  of  work  and 
training  opportunities  available  on  a farm.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
well  equipped  institution  of  this  class  cannot  offer  trade  and  industrial 
training  as  a regular  part  of  its  program,  but  it  is  probable  that  most 
minimum  security  institutions  should  be  of  the  farm  type  for  the 
reasons  noted  above,  or  that  they  be  camps  for  such  work  as  forest 
and  soil  conservation. 

The  second  group  of  prisons,  known  as  medium  security  institutions, 
will  house  those  who  are  in  need  of  a measure  of  restrictive  supervi- 
sion but  are  not  so  anti-social  that  they  must  be  segregated  in  a max- 
imum security  prison.  Here  there  will  also  be  a number  of  long 
termers  with  very  little  previous  criminal  history  or  experience,  but 
most  of  this  group  must  be  securely  housed  because  of  the  length  of 
their  sentences,  at  least  until  a substantial  part  has  been  served.  The 
prisoners  selected  for  this  type  of  institution  will  be  those  capable  of 
benefitting  by  a diversified  rehabilitation  program  offering  a variety 
of  educational,  vocational,  and  recreational  opportunities.  Such  a pro- 
gram will  require  considerable  freedom  of  movement  from  living 
quarters  to  shops,  class  rooms  and  trade  schools,  and  about  the  yard. 
Some  of  its  most  constructive  activities  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
evening  when  escape  risks  in  open  institutions  are  greatest. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  our  opinion  that  adult  prisons  of  the  medium 
class  should  be  walled.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with  men  who 
make  up  the  population  of  a medium  security  institution  know  that 
when  custody  is  insecure,  the  thought  of  escape  is  always  present, 
creating  emotional  tensions  which  make  rehabilitation  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible.  The  presence  of  a wall  diminishes  this  source  of  emo- 
tional disturbance,  for  under  the  circumstances  most  inmates  of  the 
type  selected  for  medium  security  prisons  tend  to  dismiss  the  idea  of 
escape  from  their  minds  and  settle  down  to  serving  their  sentences, 
with  the  thought  of  seeing  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  institution 
rather  than  how  they  can  get  out  of  it.  The  wall  makes  a vital  differ- 
ence in  the  institutional  program,  for  its  absence  increases  the  amount 
of  custodial  supervision  necessary  to  prevent  escapes,  with  the  result 
that  oflEcers  and  administrative  heads  come  to  devote  much  of  their 
effort  to  the  prevention  of  escapes  at  the  expense  of  the  corrective  pro- 
gram. As  one  prison  administrator  has  put  it,  "The  warden  has  his 
eye  on  the  fence  instead  of  on  the  welfare  of  the  men.” 

The  third  type,  the  maximum  security  prison,  will  house  those  who 
have  demonstrated  by  their  attitudes  and  behavior  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  society,  chronic  escape  risks  and  trouble  makers,  perhaps 
incorrigible,  and  likely  to  contaminate  others  who  are  not  hardened 
criminals.  Offenders  of  this  type  need  a high  degree  of  custodial  care 
and  obviously  they  must  be  closely  observed  and  supervised.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  there  should  not  be  a program  of 
rehabilitation  in  a maximum  security  prison,  but  it  will  usually  be 
more  limited  than  in  the  other  types  in  view  of  the  age  and  nature 
of  the  inmates  and  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  some  parts  of  a full  pro- 
gram because  of  the  custodial  factor. 

As  a matter  of  policy  we  recommend  that  no  reformatories  be  walled, 
for  if  a young  offender  needs  this  type  of  custody,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
he  is  proper  material  for  a prison  and  not  for  a reformatory.  Prac- 
tically all  youths  of  reformatory  age  can  be  securely  confined  within 
a single  or  double  fence,  and  institutions  for  this  age  group  should  be 
as  little  like  prisons  as  possible.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  young  offenders  will  require  closer  supervision  than  others;  this 
can  be  provided  by  having  living  quarters  with  varying  degrees  of 
security,  making  work  and  training  assignments  with  particular  care, 
and  by  other  methods  that  do  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  reforma- 
tory. 

Institutions  for  juveniles  and  female  offenders  are  generally  of  the 
minimum  security  type.  The  inmates  are  housed  in  cottages  where  they 
live  in  individual  rooms  and  under  conditions  which  more  closely 
approximate  normal  life  than  can  be  found  in  cell  houses.  This  form 
of  confinement  has  now  been  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  for  some  boys 
of  reformatory  age.  There  have  also  been  successful  demonstrations 
of  the  possibility  of  operating  forestry  camps  and  farms  for  this  age 
group  and  having  them  live  in  simple  barracks  or  farm  houses.  These 
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units  are  usually  quite  small.  We  believe  the  cottage  type  of  reform- 
atory and  other  open  types,  housing  the  best  prospects  for  rehabilita- 
tion, to  be  essential  to  a well-balanced  correctional  system. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  secure  custody  is  an  important 
consideration  in  planning  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  and  that 
in  the  public  eye,  it  is  almost  the  only  consideration.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, the  matter  of  security  is  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  in  the 
modern  prison,  with  the  construction  of  practically  escape-proof  build- 
ings made  of  the  strongest  steel  and  concrete,  enclosed  in  a thick  wall 
thirty  feet  high  and  running  ten  to  thirty  feet  below  ground.  Within 
the  buildings,  cell  bars  are  of  the  finest  tool-proof  steel,  and  cells  are 
separated,  one  from  another,  by  solid  steel  or  concrete  walls.  Not  in- 
frequently, every  single  building  within  the  enclosure,  including  the 
dining  room,  chapel,  and  school  house,  has  heavy  steel  bars  over  the 
windows.  This  indiscriminate,  promiscuous  use  of  steel  and  cement  is 
reminiscent  of  former  attempts  to  bring  about  control  and  social  con- 
formity through  force.  This  Committee  recognizes  that  we  need  in- 
stitutions in  which  there  is  secure  custody;  yet  we  decry  the  sheer 
waste  of  funds  arising  from  lack  of  proper  perspective  on  the  custodial 
problem,  and  from  failure  to  understand  the  different  degrees  of  secur- 
ity that  are  feasible  and  how  sufficient  security  may  be  obtained  at  less 
exorbitant  costs  than  have  been  incurred  in  the  past.  From  the  stand- 
point of  security  as  well  as  rehabilitation,  personnel  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. An  adequate  institution  staff  of  competent  and  well  trained 
persons,  given  an  institution  with  a reasonable  degree  of  security,  pro- 
vides better  insurance  against  escapes  and  disorders  than  the  highest 
wall  and  most  secure  buildings.  What  is  more  important,  such  a staff 
provides  long  term  insurance  by  decreasing  the  probability  that  the 
prisoners  will  continue  in  crime  after  release. 

The  trend  in  recent  years  in  this  country  has  been  toward  the  in- 
creased use  of  medium  security  and  minimum  security  units  or  insti- 
tutions, and  adequate  but  decreased  provision  for  the  maximum  security 
group.  New  Jersey,  for  example,  has  about  40  per  cent  of  all  its  prison 
and  adult  reformatory  inmates  in  unwalled  institutions  of  the  medium 
or  minimum  security  type.  The  Federal  Prison  System  has  constructed 
a dozen  new  institutions  since  1938,  all  of  the  medium  or  minimum 
security  type.  California  has  a new  open  institution  for  600  men 
selected  for  transfer  from  the  San  Quentin  Prison  and  a series  of  highly 
successful  forestry  camps. 
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IV.  INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  our  discussion  of  institutions  up  to  this  point  we  have  referred 
constantly  to  rehabilitation  programs  and  have  made  it  clear,  at  least 
by  inference,  that  physical  plants  and  structures  are  only  a means  to  an 
end,  the  all-important  things  being  the  program  carried  on  in  the 
institutions  and  the  personnel  who  direct  and  operate  the  program. 
One  may  well  ask  exactly  what  the  institutional  program  we  have  in 
mind  would  include.  A condensed  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
well  stated  in  the  following  words:  "It  is  generally  agreed  among  pro- 
gressive penologists  that  the  essentials  of  a well-rounded  correctional 
program  in  an  institution  for  adult  and  youthful  offenders,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  through  an 
individualized  program  of  training  and  treatment,  include  the  follow- 
ing: scientific  classification  and  assignment  on  the  basis  of  complete 
case  histories,  examinations,  tests,  and  studies  of  the  individual  pris- 
oners; adequate  medical  service,  having  corrective  treatment  as  its  aim, 
and  making  full  use  of  psychiatry;  psychological  services,  properly 
related  to  the  problems  of  education,  work  assignment,  discipline,  and 
so  forth;  employment  at  tasks  comparable  in  variety,  type,  and  pace  to 
the  work  of  the  world  outside,  and  especially  tasks  with  vocational 
training  value;  education  planned  in  accordance  with  the  individual’s 
needs  and  interests,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  vocational  training;  library 
services,  designed  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  and  indirect  educa- 
tion; directed  recreation,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  so  organized  as 
to  promote  mental  and  physical  health;  a religious  program  so  con- 
ducted as  to  affect  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  that  of 
the  whole  group;  discipline  that  aims  at  the  development  of  self-con- 
trol and  preparation  for  free  life,  not  merely  at  conformity  to  institu- 
tional rules.  . 

A.  Essential  Elements  of  Institutional  Program 

In  the  following  paragraphs  we  have  amplified  the  various  points 
in  the  above  statement  and  have  indicated  what  type  of  personnel  and 
personnel  standards  are  necessary  to  make  an  effective  correctional 
program  possible. 

1.  Classification.  To  most  laymen  the  term  classification  connotes 
the  separation  of  prisoners  into  classes,  perhaps  on  rather  simple  lines, 
such  as  sex,  age,  color,  type  of  crime,  and  so  forth.  In  modern  correc- 
tional parlance  classification  means  much  more  than  that.  The  term  is 
applied  to  the  whole  process  of  studying  the  prisoner,  planning  the 
individualized  program  of  training  and  treatment  that  he  needs,  seeing 

"MacCormick,  Austin  H.,  "Adult  Offenders,”  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1943, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  pp.  33-46. 
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that  the  program  is  carried  out,  noting  his  progress,  modifying  his 
program  from  time  to  time  if  necessary,  and,  finally,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  eligible  for  release,  passing  on  their  plans  for  the  future, 
and  making  recommendations  with  respect  to  release. 

This  process  involves  the  determination  of  what  general  type  of 
prisoner  each  one  is  and  seeing  that  he  is  sent  to  an  institution  designed 
and  staffed  to  care  for  that  type.  The  prisoner  therefore  is  "classified,” 
as  the  layman  understands  the  term,  but  the  process  in  a good  classifi- 
cation program  is  always  on  an  individual  basis.  No  prisoner  is  given 
a general  label  and  then  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  all 
others  with  that  label. 

The  classification  program  in  a well  organized  institution  centers 
in  a classification  clinic  which  is  composed  of  key  members  of  the  in- 
stitution staff  and  meets  periodically  to  consider  cases  prepared  by  the 
case  work  department.  The  newly  admitted  prisoner  passes  through 
a quarantine  or  reception  period  of  ten  to  thirty  days  in  length,  during 
which  he  is  given  medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological  examinations 
and  tests,  and  the  social  data  needed  for  a complete  case  history  are 
assembled.  The  case  is  finally  written  up  with  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  all  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  prisoner  is 
brought  before  the  classification  clinic.  At  this  meeting  the  case  is 
thoroughly  discussed  and  the  prisoner  may  be  questioned.  The  clinic 
then  makes  decisions  on  various  points:  assignment  to  work,  training, 
and  living  quarters;  degree  of  custody  required;  transfer  to  other  in- 
stitutions; special  medical  or  other  treatment  needed;  special  interests 
or  aptitudes  to  be  developed;  and  so  on.  The  classification  clinic  may 
set  a date  at  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  brought  up  for  reclassification, 
or  may  bring  cases  up  on  a fixed  schedule. 

Once  the  individual’s  program  has  been  outlined  by  the  clinic,  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  it  out  rests  on  the  various  departments  of 
the  institution:  medical,  educational,  industrial,  religious,  and  so  on. 
The  case  work  department,  however,  requires  periodical  progress  re- 
ports from  the  various  departments  and  the  custodial  force,  and  assem- 
bles them  for  the  consideration  of  the  classification  clinic.  In  short, 
the  classification  services  are  concerned  with  the  prisoner  not  merely 
in  the  initial  study  and  program  planning  stage,  but  throughout  his 
stay  in  the  institution. 

A unit  of  prime  importance  in  the  classification  program  is  the  case 
work  department,  which  is  a full  time  working  organization  with  a 
staff  composed  of  such  professionally  trained  personnel  as  psychologists 
and  case  workers  under  a director  who  is  qualified  in  both  these  fields. 
We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that 'the  classification  program  succeeds 
only  when  it  is  a function  of  all  departments  of  the  institution  and  not 
of  the  case  work  department  alone. 
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2.  Medical  Service.  Medical  service  is  recognized  as  a prime  essen- 
tial in  individualized  correctional  treatment.  The  adequate  institution 
medical  program  today  includes  not  only  initial  examinations  and 
routine  treatment  for  common  ailments  but  also  corrective  work  of  all 
types,  including  surgery  and  as  much  dental  work  as  financial  limita- 
tions permit.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  correction  of  defective  vision  and 
hearing.  The  aim  of  the  corrective  work  is  to  remove  all  disabilities 
that  may  handicap  the  prisoner  oft  release.  Those  suffering  from  con- 
tagious and  infectious  conditions  are  segregated  and  treated.  The  med- 
ical department  is  held  responsible  for  sanitary  inspections  of  the  in- 
stitution, advice  on  dietary  matters,  and  instruction  of  the  prisoners 
in  personal  hygiene. 

The  psychiatric  service  is  generally  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  medical  service.  It  is  usually  understaffed  and  prison  psychiatrists 
have  to  deal  with  so  heavy  an  intake  that  their  work  is  largely  diagnos- 
tic, with  emphasis  on  detecting  psychotic  and  pre-psychotic  prisoners. 
There  is  little  time  for  the  all-important  function  of  therapy  and  con- 
ducting a thorough  mental  hygiene  program.  Where  the  size  of  the 
staff  and  case  load  permit,  psychiatric  services  have  proved  invaluable 
in  classification  work,  discipline,  prognosis  for  parole,  and  so  on. 

3.  Psychological  Service.  The  work  of  the  institution  psychologist 
is  not  limited  to  the  giving  of  a battery  of  psychometric  tests  and  the 
determination  of  mental  levels,  aptitudes  and  achievements,  or  to  in- 
terviewing prisoners  and  appraising  their  personalities.  He  is  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  case  work  and  classification  program,  and  frequently 
is  the  director  of  classification.  His  work  bears  on  education,  voca- 
tional training,  job  assignments,  custody,  discipline,  transfers,  and 
parole,  as  well  as  on  the  overall  classification  service. 

4.  Employment.  Idleness  or  semi-idleness  tend  to  counteract  the 
good  effects  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  and  there  should  be  enough 
work  so  that  every  prisoner  who  is  capable  of  working  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Some  prisoners  will  be  assigned  to  vocational 
training  on  a full  time  basis,  but  if  the  training  program  is  realistic  it 
will  include  on-the-job  training.  The  types  of  work  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent institutions  but  the  following  have  been  found  practicable:  manu- 
facturing industries,  maintenance  work  ranging  from  the  mechanical 
trades,  cooking,  baking,  etc.  to  unskilled  labor;  farm  work,  road  build- 
ing, forestry  work,  soil  conservation,  emergency  crop  gathering,  and 
similar  projects;  and  construction  of  new  buildings  or  facilities.  Prison 
industries  nowadays  are  ordinarily  on  the  state-use  basis,  manufactur- 
ing products  for  the  use  of  state  and  local  departments  and  agencies. 
It  is  a generally  accepted  principle  that  manufacturing  industries 
should  be  comparatively  small  and  as  diversified  as  possible,  to  reduce 
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competition  with  free  labor  to  the  minimum  and  to  afford  the  max- 
imum variety  of  vocational  training.  All  the  work  of  the  institution 
should  be  organized  to  give  as  much  practical  vocational  training  as 
possible,  and  working  conditions  and  standards  should  be  such  as  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace  and  quality  of  similar  work  in  the  outside 
world.  A system  of  payment  for  work  performed  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  sound  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and  an 
invaluable  aid  to  morale.  • 

5.  Education  and  Vocational  Training.  Education  for  adult  and 
youthful  prisoners  now  goes  far  beyond  the  old  limits  of  eradicating 
illiteracy  and  offering  some  elementary  school  instruction.  Prison  and 
reformatory  programs  today  include  all  types  of  education  and,  by 
utilizing  a variety  of  university  extension  courses,  extend  in  scope 
from  the  three  R’s  to  courses  on  the  high  school  and  university  level. 
Educational  work  is  on  an  individualized  basis,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  meet  each  prisoner’s  needs,  interests,  and  aptitudes.  Trained 
directors  of  education  and  civilian  teachers,  aided  by  selected  inmates, 
carry  on  the  program.  Classroom  and  shop  work  is  supplemented  by 
cell-study  courses,  prepared  and  corrected  at  the  institution  or  by  a 
university  or  correspondence  course.  Cultural  interests  are  encouraged, 
and  forums  are  conducted  to  stimulate  interest  in  current  affairs  and 
sound  thinking  on  social  problems.  All  possible  help  is  obtained  from 
State  educational  authorities,  universities,  and  other  outside  agencies. 

Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  vocational  training  and  guidance,  but 
academic  education  is  closely  coordinated  with  them.  Vocational  edu- 
cation is  given  in  special  training  shops  and  classes,  in  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  most  effectively  in  a combination  of  the  two. 
Trained  directors  and  vocational  instructors,  and  one  person  or  more 
versed  in  vocational  guidance,  are  deemed  essential  to  the  training 
program. 

6.  Library  Service,  Institution  libraries  are  sometimes  classed  as 
recreational  facilities,  sometimes  as  educational.  Actually  they  are  both, 
and  are  recognized  as  providing  not  only  a most  wholesome  type  of 
recreation  but  also  education  that  is  doubly  effective  because  it  is  often 
indirect.  The  importance  of  prison  libraries  has  won  increased  recog- 
nition in  recent  years.  Appropriations  for  new  books  and  replacements 
have  been  increased,  modern  library  methods  have  been  introduced, 
and  in  a number  of  institutions  trained  librarians  have  been  appointed. 
The  aid  of  state,  university,  and  local  libraries  has  been  sought  and 
obtained,  especially  in  the  matter  of  book  loans.  The  practice  of  pro- 
viding reading-room  facilities  in  connection  with  the  libraries  and 
permitting  selected  prisoners  to  use  them  outside  of  working  hours  is 
growing. 
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7.  Recreation.  Originally  introduced  into  prisons  years  ago  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  long  hours  in  unsanitary  cells,  recreational 
programs  have  now  demonstrated  their  value  in  the  promotion  of 
physical  and  mental  health  and  the  improvement  of  morale  and  disci- 
pline. Recreation  lessens  the  tensions  of  prison  life  and  helps  to  put 
the  prisoners  in  a state  of  mind  where  they  are  more  responsive  to  the 
rehabilitation  program  and  more  likely  to  profit  by  it.  Recreational 
programs  have  carry-over  value,  moreover,  for  some  prisoners  learn 
to  appreciate  for  the  first  time  wholesome  and  constructive  ways  of 
spending  their  leisure  hours.  Under  good  leadership,  recreation  of  the 
competitive  type  offers  a chance  to  teach  good  sportsmanship  and  co- 
operation. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  usually  emphasized  in  institutions  and  a wide 
variety  of  activities  is  organized  for  all  ages  and  degrees  of  physical 
ability.  Some  institutions,  especially  those  for  youthful  offenders, 
wisely  provide  a gymnasium  for  indoor  athletics  and  physical  training. 
Other  types  of  indoor  recreation  found  practicable  and  desirable  include 
musical  activities,  radio,  dramatics,  moving  pictures,  hobby  work,  use 
of  the  library,  lectures  and  forums,  and  prison  publications.  Some  of 
these  obviously  have  educational  and  cultural  as  well  as  recreational 
value.  The  greatest  good  is  derived  from  the  recreational  program 
when  it  is  under  trained  direction,  although  the  prisoners  get  added 
benefit  from  assisting  in  planning  and  directing  it,  and  are  permitted 
to,  in  practically  all  institutions. 

8.  Religious  Program.  It  is  standard  institutional  practice  to  pro- 
vide religious  services  for  at  least  the  three  major  faiths,  and  often  for 
a number  of  smaller  sects  and  groups.  There  are  usually  full-time  resi- 
dent chaplains  in  the  larger  institutions,  while  clergymen  and  priests 
from  nearby  communities  serve  as  part-time  chaplains  in  the  others. 
In  either  case,  it  is  customary  to  make  considerable  use  of  outside 
clergymen,  church  musical  organizations,  and  so  on.  The  institution 
auditorium  ordinarily  serves  as  the  chapel,  but  some  institutions  have 
chapels  that  serve  no  other  purpose  and  have  a proper  religious  at- 
mosphere. A few  have  small  church  buildings  on  their  grounds. 

Effective  religious  programs  in  institutions  go  beyond  the  mere  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for  religious  worship  on  Sundays  and  other 
holy  days.  The  aim,  as  stated  above,  is  to  affect  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  that  of  the  group,  and  much  of  the  most  effective 
work  is  done  through  individual  counselling  on  personal  problems  and 
general  ethical  standards.  Chaplains  and  others  engaged  in  religious 
work  in  institutions  must  be  persons  with  absolute  sincerity  and  sound 
conviction,  and  must  possess  unusual  qualifications  of  ability,  training, 
experience,  and  personality. 
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9.  Discipline.  In  the  true  sense,  the  whole  aim  of  the  prison  is 
discipline.  Even  in  its  narrow  sense,  discipline  must  aim  at  more  than 
conformity  to  institution  rules  and  regulations.  Its  aim  must  be  self- 
discipline,  self-control,  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  live  in  the  free 
world  in  conformity  with  acceptable  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as 
with  its  laws.  Several  hundred  years  of  penal  history  have  demon- 
strated that  brutal  punishment  and  needless  repression  do  not  ac- 
complish this  result.  Capable  administrators  today  utilize  a wide  range 
of  punishments  and  privileges  in  day-by-day  discipline  and  try  through 
individualized  study,  treatment,  and  counselling,  and  through  the 
workings  of  the  entire  rehabilitation  program,  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results:  self-discipline. 

B.  Importance  of  Personnel 

The  three  essential  elements  in  any  effort  to  rehabilitate  offenders 
are  plant,  program,  and  personnel,  and  the  most  essential  of  these  three 
is  personnel.  Buildings  and  other  physical  facilities  are  necessary  tools 
and  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  able  staff  to  accomplish  its  aim 
without  adequate  facilities.  A good  physical  plant  without  a program, 
however,  is  little  better  than  a sham  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
there  cannot  be  a good  program  without  personnel  to  plan  it,  direct 
it,  and  carry  it  out. 

The  staff  of  a correctional  institution  must  include  an  adequate 
number  of  competent  persons  with  professional  training,  as  well  as 
the  custodial  force,  clerical  staff,  and  other  workers  whose  work  and 
training  are  below  the  professional  grade.  The  salary  scale  for  all 
grades  of  personnel  should  be  high  enough  to  attract  persons  who  are 
fully  qualified  for  correctional  work  by  native  ability,  training,  ex- 
perience, personality,  and  character.  Selection  and  appointment  should 
be  on  merit  only  and  security  of  tenure  should  be  assured  so  long  as 
the  incumbent  meets  the  requirements  of  his  job.  All  personnel  should 
receive  recruit  and  periodic  in-service  training.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  promote  good  morale  and  efficiency  by  providing  satisfactory 
working  conditions  and  making  adequate  provisions  for  vacations,  days 
off,  and  sick  leave.  There  should  be  regular  salary  increments  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  service  if  one’s  service  record  is  satisfactory,  periodic 
promotions  on  merit,  and  provisions  for  retirement  on  pension.  In 
short,  correctional  work  should  be  recognized  as  a dignified  career  serv- 
ice with  high  personnel  standards. 

Many  of  the  essentials  in  the  program  outlined  above,  Pennsylvania 
fortunately  already  has,  and  is  making  steady  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing the  remainder.  The  point  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  is  that 
diversification  and  individualization  are  the  very  essence  of  a progres- 
sive program  of  rehabilitation.  Men  differ  in  their  needs  and  capabil- 
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ities,  and  in  planning  to  restore  them  to  society,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  these  differences.  In  some  cases,  academic  education  may  be 
the  thing  most  needed;  in  others,  perhaps  the  acquiring  of  vocational 
skills  or  the  development  of  religious  understanding.  In  any  case,  we 
must  carry  on  a number  of  constructive  activities  in  which  the  offender 
participates  in  the  hope  that  one  or  more  of  these  activities  will  im- 
part to  him  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  group  life  and  the  mean- 
ing of  social  responsibility.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  is  the  ultimate 
in  rehabilitation.  Many  offenders  will  probably  never  gain  such  com- 
plete insight.  Nevertheless,  we  can  equip  them  with  numerous  tools 
which  will  facilitate  social  conformity  even  if  they  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  social  order  to  which  they  conform,  and  we  can  train 
them  in  skills  and  attitudes  which  will  lead  to  successful  social  ad- 
justment upon  release. 
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V.  CENTRAL  RECEIVING  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
INSTITUTION  (CLASSIFICATION  CENTER) 

The  provision  of  proper  housing  for  the  inmate  population  of  our 
State  is  but  one  facet  of  a many-sided  problem.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  a well  organized  correctional  system  must  not  only  include  in- 
stitutions of  different  types,  each  specially  designed  and  equipped  to 
care  for  specific  types  of  offenders  but  must  also  provide  for  the  proper 
classification  and  segregation  of  inmates,  so  that  inmates  requiring 
the  same  general  kind  of  custody,  training,  and  treatment  will  be  con- 
fined together.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  we  must  create  the  machin- 
ery whereby  each  inmate  is  assigned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  institu- 
tion which  best  meets  his  own  individual  needs. 

Commitment  to  prison  should  not  be  carried  out  on  a hit-or-miss  or 
on  a purely  geographical  basis.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
standard  procedure  for  the  classification  of  offenders  be  established  on 
a State-wide  basis.  The  mere  creation  of  a variety  of  institutions  and 
programs  is  not  in  itself  enough;  we  must  take  additional  steps  to  pro- 
vide homogeneous  populations  for  all  institutions  in  order  that  we  shall 
no  longer  have  the  hodge  podge  which  exists  today,  with  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  inexperienced  first  offender  and  the  prison-wise  crim- 
inal, the  emotionally  normal  and  the  sex  pervert  mingling  in  a con- 
glomerate mass. 

Proper  classification  and  segregation  can  be  accomplished  only  after 
thorough  study  of  each  inmate  by  a staff  of  professional  workers  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  training  and  experience,  are  able  to  determine  the 
significant  factors  in  each  prisoner’s  history  and  make-up  and  under- 
stand the  probable  causes  of  his  criminal  conduct,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  recommend  commitment  to  the  proper  institution. 

State-wide  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  offenders  can  best  be 
obtained  by  having  all  persons  who  are  to  be  committed  to  reforma- 
tories and  prisons  examined  and  classified  by  the  same  specially  trained 
personnel.  Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  where  classification 
is  carried  on  in  several  places  by  different  staffs,  standards  come  in 
time  to  vary  and  the  uniformity  which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  an 
integrated  correctional  program  is  lost.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that 
all  offenders  who  are  to  be  committed  to  State  institutions,  with  the 
exception  of  juvenile  court  cases,  should  be  cleared  through  one  central 
clinic  where  intensive  diagnostic  studies  will  be  conducted  and  scien- 
tific classification  carried  out.  We  therefore  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a central  receiving  and  classification  institution  to  be 
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known  as  the  Classification  Center.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  bring 
women  prisoners  to  the  Center,  but  the  investigative  and  clinical  serv- 
ices of  the  Center  should  be  made  available  to  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Women,  and  the  classification  procedure  at  Muncy  should  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  State  classification  program. 

A.  Personnel  of  Classification  Center 

Our  conception  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Classification  Center’s 
program  is  probably  best  indicated  by  stating  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  administrative  set-up  and  personnel  - necessary  for  its  operation. 
The  Center,  in  our  estimation,  should  be  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
correctional  program,  and  its  freedom  of  operation  must  be  protected. 
Although,  as  is  stated  later,  we  believe  that  the  Classification  Center 
should  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  another  institution  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  nevertheless  it  should  be  considered  a separate  institution 
from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  control.  Since  it  has  a state- 
wide function,  it  should  have  its  own  budget  and  appropriation  for 
personnel  and  the  maintenance  of  professional  services.  In  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  prove  practicable  and  economical  to  utilize  the 
food  services,  power  and  water  supply,  and  other  utilities  and  services 
of  the  larger  institution  on  whose  grounds  it  is  located,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  incorporate  its  maintenance  costs  for  the  support  of  prisoners 
in  the  budget  of  that  institution. 

The  administration  of  the  Classification  Center  from  the  business 
standpoint  and  the  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a Superintendent,  assisted  by  a Captain  of  the  Guards 
and  such  clerical,  custodial,  and  maintenance  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  Superintendent  should  be  a person  who  not  only  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  management  of  a correctional  institu- 
tion housing  a highly  heterogeneous  group  of  prisoners  but  also  has 
thorough  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  methods 
of  a modern  classification  system.  The  Captain  of  the  Guards  and 
other  custodial  personnel  shall  also  be  selected  with  this  qualification 
as  an  absolute  essential. 

The  control  of  the  classification  program  itself  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Director  of  Classification.  He  must  be  an  individual  of 
varied  talents.  Since  he  is  to  head  a highly  specialized  classification 
service  and  professional  staff,  he  should  be  a person  with  a doctorate 
in  clinical  psychology  or  sociology,  with  experience  in  penal  or  cor- 
rectional case  work.  In  order  that  he  and  the  Superintendent  may  func- 
tion cooperatively  and  with  understanding  of  each  other’s  problems, 
the  Director  must  also  possess  considerable  administrative  ability.  He 
will  preside  at  staff  meetings  and  will  also  supervise  the  entire  case 
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work  program  of  the  Center.  Those  under  his  direction  will  conduct 
socio-psychological  examinations,  including  the  taking  of  social  his- 
tories and  the  administering  of  an  adequate  battery  of  psychometric 
measures.  They  will  also  carry  out  necessary  investigations  of  all 
offenders  by  making  visits  to  their  home  communities.  The  case 
workers  will  summarize  the  findings  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Center’s  staff  into  a comprehensive  written  report  which  will  be  used 
in  the  classification  procedures,  and  a copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
institution  to  which  the  offender  is  finally  transferred  and  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Parole.  At  the  same  time,  case  workers  will  begin 
a program  of  therapy  which  will  be  continued  at  the  transfer  institu- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  diagnostic  studies  may  be  integrated  to  a 
high  degree  by  the  employment  of  case  workers  who  are  skilled  in  both 
psychological  and  sociological  techniques.  This  procedure,  which  has 
been  followed  with  considerable  success  at  several  institutions  where 
all  case  work  is  directed  by  a well  trained  psychologist,  makes  for  effi- 
ciency and  prevents  duplication  of  effort. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Classification  Center  will  include 
(1)  the  Chief  Resident  Physician,  (2)  the  Psychiatrist,  (3)  Captain 
of  the  Guards,  (4)  Identification  Officer,  (5)  Chaplains,  and  (6)  Di- 
rector of  Education. 

The  Chief  Resident  Physician  will  supervise  the  physical  examina- 
tion and  initiate  necessary  medical  treatment  of  all  offenders  committed 
to  the  Center.  He  will  also  participate  in  the  Classification  meetings. 
So  far  as  is  practicable,  where  corrective  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  it  should  be  administered  before  the  prisoner  is 
transferred  to  another  institution.  The  Classification  Center  will  re- 
quire an  adequate  staff  of  medical  specialists,  most  of  whom  can  be 
on  a part-time  consultant  basis. 

The  need  for  psychiatric  service  at  the  Center  is  obvious.  A full 
time  psychiatrist  is  an  essential  part  of  the  staff.  He  will  conduct  psy- 
chiatric and  neurological  examinations,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  discovery  of  mental  disorders  which  may  necessitate  special  treat- 
ment or  transfer  to  a special  institution. 

The  functions  of  the  remaining  staff  members  are  self  evident.  The 
Captain  of  the  Guards  will  be  the  chief  custodial  officer,  responsible 
for  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  inmates  and  for  the  supervision  of 
the  custodial  force.  As  was  stated  above,  he  must  be  very  carefully 
selected,  since  his  methods  will  strongly  affect  the  attitudes  of  prisoners 
going  through  the  classification  process,  and  also  because  he  partici- 
pates at  classification  meetings  of  the  staff.  He  and  the  custodial  offi- 
cers under  him,  if  they  too  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  superior  educa- 
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tional  and  experience  qualifications,  can  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  findings  of  the  Center. 

The  Identification  Officer  provides  the  Center  with  accurate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  offender’s  criminal  history  as  obtained  through 
fingerprint  records.  The  Chaplains  are  responsible  for  the  religious 
program  of  the  institution  while  the  Education  Director  determines  the 
scholastic  abilities  of  the  offenders,  supervises  the  recreational  activities, 
and  directs  such  educational  programs  as  can  be  operated  in  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind. 

B.  Procedure 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Classification  Center  will  meet  to 
consider  each  individual  after  the  results  of  all  examinations  and  in- 
vestigations are  complete  and  available.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  find- 
ings, several  definite  recommendations  should  be  made:  In  the  first 
place,  the  staff  will  determine  the  institution  to  which  the  offender  is 
to  be  sent,  that  is,  whether  he  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  maximum, 
medium,  or  minimum  security  type,  to  a special  institution  for  mental 
deviates,  and  so  forth.  The  staff  will  also  make  recommendations  to 
the  transfer  institution  relating  to  therapeutic  needs.  Thus,  in  one 
case  definite  recommendations  may  be  made  as  to  educational  or  vo- 
cational training;  in  another  instance,  the  need  of  a specific  program 
of  phychotherapy  may  be  pointed  out. 

In  short,  the  classification  program  by  no  means  ends  at  the  Center; 
one  might  well  say  that  it  actually  only  begins  there,  for  the  clinic 
of  the  institution  to  which  the  inmate  is  transferred  must  make  detailed 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  program  itself.  Members  of  the  clinic  at 
the  transfer  institution  will  supervise  this  program  and  will  make  pe- 
riodic evaluations  of  each  inmate’s  progress.  In  some  cases  where  the 
inmate  has  clearly  failed  to  adjust,  the  institution  clinic  may  recom- 
mend transfer  to  another  institution.  In  other  cases,  where  the  progress 
merits  it,  the  institution  clinic  may  recommend  transfer  to  a prison  or 
reformatory  on  a lower  level  of  security  and  offering  greater  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  our  view,  such  a program  and  staff  will  insure  that  the  operation 
of  the  correctional  system,  stemming  from  the  Classification  Center, 
will  be  extremely  flexible,  involving  the  classification  of  institutions 
and  the  classification  of  offenders  within  these  institutions.  In  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can  an  effective  program  of  rehabilitation 
be  carried  on. 

C.  Location  of  Classification  Center 

In  selecting  a site  for  the  Classification  Center,  this  Committee  was 
influenced  by  a number  of  considerations.  As  we  have  already  indi- 
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cated,  we  believe  that  it  can  most  economically  be  located  on  the 
grounds  of  another  institution.  It  should  be  conveniently  located  and 
not  too  far  distant  from  the  center  of  population  of  the  State  in  order 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  inmates  there  for  study  will  not  be  exces- 
sive. It  should  have  an  inmate  capacity  of  about  500,  since  combined 
reformatory  and  prison  commitments  number  about  200  a month  and 
since  about  60  days  should  be  allowed  for  carrying  out  the  full  screen- 
ing process.  Finally,  because  offenders  of  all  types  will  be  temporarily 
housed  at  this  institution,  it  is  imperative  that  maximum  security  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  escape  of  more  hardened  offenders.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  it  be  a walled  institution. 

Fortunately,  the  State  already  has  a satisfactory  location  for  the  pro- 
posed institution.  It  is  our  opinion  that  with  a relatively  small  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  a portion  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
School  at  White  Hill  can  be  made  an  excellent  central  receiving  and 
classification  institution.  The  present  institution  at  White  Hill  in 
reality  is  made  up  of  two  separate  housing  units,  each  of  which  could 
readily  be  made  practically  independent  of  the  other.  Approximately 
250  yards  apart,  one  unit  provides  housing  for  900  inmates,  the  other, 
for  500  inmates.  That  portion  which  has  an  inmate  capacity  of  500 
consists  of  four  well  constructed  cell  blocks,  each  with  125  cells.  Three 
of  the  blocks  have  outside  cells,  while  the  fourth  block,  designed  for 
greater  security,  has  only  inside  cells.  This  cell  block  could  be  used  for 
housing  the  most  dangerous  type  of  offender.  The  glass  brick  at  the 
ends  of  all  the  cell  blocks  of  this  unit  should  be  fitted  with  the  protec- 
tive steel  bars  which  were  omitted  when  the  buildings  were  erected. 

We  regard  the  500-man  unit  as  an  excellent  location  for  the  Classi- 
fication Center,  for  it  meets  practically  all  of  the  requirements  we  have 
set  up.  It  is  of  the  proper  size  and  design,  and  needs  only  to  be  made 
additionally  secure  by  the  erection  of  a small  wall  about  it.  It  has  ex- 
cellent hospital  and  clinical  facilities.  The  institution  is  only  a few 
miles  from  Harrisburg,  where  medical  specialists  may  be  obtained  for 
the  consulting  staff.  It  is  near  the  center  of  the  State’s  population  and 
is  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Finally,  the 
present  administration  offices  are  sufficiently  large  to  house  a full  clinic 
of  the  size  we  have  described. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  possibilities,  we  recommend  that 
the  500-man  housing  unit  at  White  Hill  be  designated  as  the  Classifi- 
cation Center  for  the  entire  correctional  system  for  adults  and  youths, 
and  that  a wall  be  erected  around  it.  Attention  is  called  to  our  recom- 
mendation elsewhere  in  this  report  that  the  remaining  900-man  unit  be 
converted  into  a minimum  security  prison. 
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VI.  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  PRESENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Before  making  recommendations  for  new  structures,  this  Commit- 
tee surveyed  existing  institutions  to  determine  their  needs  and  facilities. 
Our  findings  and  recommendations  relating  to  each  institution  are 
these: 

1.  Eastern  State  Penitetitiary  at  Philadelphia:  We  recommend  with- 
out equivocation  the  abandonment  of  this  institution  and  the  razing  of 
all  buildings  within  the  walls.  We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  buildings  of  this  prison  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  that  no 
intelligent,  humane,  and  constructive  program  of  rehabilitation  can 
be  carried  on  in  a structure  which  offers  so  few  possibilities  for  edu- 
cational, recreational  and  vocational  training,  and  the  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings  make  necessary  custodial  supervision  vir- 
tually impossible.  Moreover,  the  institution  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
a thickly  populated  urban  area  which  is  manifestly  an  entirely  unsat- 
isfactory location  for  a prison.  We  believe  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  no  longer  temporize  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
antiquated  institution  should  be  abandoned,  but  should  face  the  fact 
that  it  now  belongs  to  a vanished  age  of  penology. 

2.  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh:  This  institution  is  now 
more  than  60  years  old.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  in 
a dirty,  fog-ridden  industrial  district  where  there  is  an  ever  present 
flood  menace.  The  soot  and  dirt  and  smoke  are  often  so  thick  that 
electric  lights  must  be  burned  all  day  long.  In  some  years,  the  Ohio 
River  overflows  its  banks  two  or  three  times,  flooding  the  prison  yard 
and  damaging  equipment  and  utilities,  and  records  indicate  that  some 
sections  of  the  prison  have  been  under  water  24  times.  In  1936,  this 
prison  suffered  a very  severe  flood,  with  almost  fifteen  feet  of  water 
within  the  cell  blocks,  and  it  was  only  by  good  fortune  that  property 
loss  was  limited  to  $300,000. 

We  have  found  that  more  than  $1,000,000  must  be  expended  to  make 
this  institution  fit  for  continued  use.  It  is  in  immediate  need  of  this 
vast  sum  for  the  following  essential  improvements: 

a.  An  entire  roof-supporting  structure  must  be  erected. 

b.  All  piping  and  plumbing  must  be  replaced. 

c.  New  shop  buildings  must  be  erected  to  replace  the  "temporary” 
ones  constructed  in  1921. 
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d.  A number  of  utility  buildings,  including  the  school  buildings 
and  store  room,  must  be  razed  and  replaced  if  the  institution 
is  to  be  considered  as  a permanent  prison. 

e.  At  least  460  cells  in  the  North  Block  must  be  entirely  recon- 
structed. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a sum  is  necessary  to  re- 
model the  prison,  and,  further,  because  even  with  all  of  these  changes 
the  institution  will  continue  to  be  located  in  an  area  where  physical 
conditions  are  extremely  adverse,  we  recommend  that: 

1.  No  further  money  be  invested  in  the  Western  State  Peniten- 
tiary except  for  immediate  needs  and  repairs. 

2.  The  prison  be  retained  in  its  present  condition  as  a temporary 
institution  to  provide  a needed  safety  factor  for  the  anticipated 
post-war  increase  in  the  prison  population.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend, however,  that  when  the  emergency  has  passed,  the  in- 
stitution be  abandoned  as  a prison. 

3.  Rockview;  We  have  found  Rockview  to  be  an  excellent  institu- 
tion of  the  minimum  security  type,  although  some  of  its  buildings 
were  originally  designed  for  maximum  security  use.  We  recommend 
that  it  remain  its  present  size,  for  enlargement  of  its  capacity  would 
undoubtedly  affect  its  efficiency.  Since  there  is  no  wall  about  this 
prison,  successful  operation  of  the  institution  on  a minimum  security 
basis  is  possible  only  because  of  unusually  high  morale,  which,  in  turn, 
is  dependent  to  no  small  extent  upon  individualization  of  treatment. 
If  the  institutional  capacity  were  increased,  the  close  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  administration  and  the  individual  inmate  would  nec- 
essarily be  weakened,  resulting  in  insurmountable  obstacles  to  success- 
ful operation  as  an  institution  where  the  maximum  of  work  is  accom- 
plished with  the  minimum  of  custody. 

We  have  found  the  housing  capacity  to  be  adequate,  but  we  recom- 
mend the  following  construction  at  Rockview: 

a.  A permanent  dining  hall  and  kitchen.  These  are  very  badly 
needed  as  the  present  facilities  are  definitely  substandard. 

b.  Additional  cold  storage  capacity.  This  must  be  provided  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantities  of  meat  and  produce  processed 
there.  Although  Rockview  produces  more  foodstuffs  than  any 
other  institution,  it  has  the  poorest  storage  facilities. 

c.  Increased  water  supply.  We  find  the  water  supply  to  be  high 
grade,  coming  from  an  impounding  reservoir  which  captures 
water  from  two  virgin  streams  on  Nittany  Mountain.  Because 
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Rockview  produces  large  quantities  of  vegetables  for  canning, 
it  is  necessary  that  this  institution  be  assured  sufficient  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  during  seasons  of  inadequate  rainfall. 
This  can  be  done  by  raising  the  impounding  reservoir. 

d.  A permanent  administration  building.  The  present  building 
is  inadequate  and  should  be  replaced  with  a permanent  struc- 
ture. 

e.  A chapel.  Chapel  services  are  now  conducted  in  the  auditorium 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  We  recommend  construc- 
tion of  a chapel  for  religious  services  and  activities. 

f.  An  educational  building.  We  find  excellent  opportunities  at 
Rockview  for  educational  work  which  may  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  State  College,  located  only  seven  miles  away. 
However,  present  educational  facilities  are  inadequate  and  we 
recommend  erection  of  a suitable  educational  unit. 

g.  Enlargement  of  present  slaughter  house.  Large  quantities  of 
meats  are  now  processed,  but  further  facilities  are  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  weiners,  bologna,  lard,  soap,  and  so  forth. 

h.  Flour  and  feed  mill.  Construction  of  this  mill  would  make 
possible  the  satisfaction  of  flour  and  feed  needs  of  Rockview 
and  other  State-owned  institutions. 

i.  A hospital.  The  present  hospital  is  inadequate.  A new  hos- 
pital structure  should  be  built;  this  would  make  the  present 
building  available  for  use  by  the  chaplains,  the  deputy  warden, 
and  other  institution  officials. 

j.  Additions  to  hoilerhouse.  The  present  boiler  house  is  not  ade- 
quate; it  should  be  enlarged  and  new  stokers,  new  tunnels  and 
the  necessary  piping  for  the  additional  load  should  be  added. 

k.  Additional  utility  buildings.  There  is  need  at  the  present  time 
of  five  additional  barns  and  several  new  buildings  for  housing 
livestock,  chickens,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  several  shop  buildings. 

l.  Water  lines.  New  water  lines  must  be  built  in  at  least  three 
places;  we  recommend  construction  of  an  8-inch  emergency 
water  supply  line  from  Spring  Creek  to  the  creamery,  con- 
struction of  a 6-inch  line  from  the  creamery  to  the  stockade, 
and  construction  of  a 4-inch  line  from  the  quarry  to  the  horse 
barn. 

m.  Emergency  Water  and  Filter  Plant.  The  Department  of  Health 
has  recommended  the  erection  of  an  emergency  water  and 
filter  plant,  with  pumping  station,  at  Spring  Creek.  We  con- 
cur, and  also  recommend  the  construction  of  this  unit. 
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4.  Graterford:  As  is  stated  in  the  historical  section  of  this  report, 
there  are  five  400-man  cell  houses  at  this  institution.  The  hospital  has 
approximately  100  beds,  although  it  is  not  operated  at  full  capacity. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  institution  is  therefore  somevv^hat  in  excess 
of  2,000.  Utilities  and  services,  recreational  space,  industrial  and 
maintenance  shops,  and  so  forth,  are  more  than  adequate  and  do  not 
need  expansion.  The  chapel  building  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
original  plans  has  never  been  built. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  medium  security  capacity  of  Graterford 
should  be  increased.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  when  an  institution 
population  rises  above  1,000,  the  individualization  of  training  and 
treatment  which  is  the  keynote  of  a successful  correctional  program, 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  eventually  impossible.  Grater- 
ford already  has  capacity  for  a figure  twice  that  number  and  we  believe 
a further  increase  in  its  size  would  tend  to  defeat  its  purpose  and,  in 
the  long  run,  would  be  a bad  investment.  In  a later  section  of  this 
report,  however,  we  have  made  recommendations  for  the  use  of  the 
waste  area  within  the  Graterford  wall  as  the  site  of  a maximum  secur- 
ity institution. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  there  be  no  further  expansion  of 
the  present  medium  security  facilities  at  Graterford;  we  recommend 
the  following  construction: 

a.  Chapel.  The  present  make-shift  arrangements  for  religious 
services  are  inadequate  and  an  appropriate  chapel  building 
should  be  erected. 

b.  Dairy  and  Farm  Unit.  There  is  immediate  need  of  an  adequate 
number  of  dairy  and  farm  buildings  to  make  possible  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  a modern  farm  program. 

c.  Permanent  Residences.  Residences  were  never  erected  for  the 
administrative  personnel.  It  is  essential  that  certain  institution 
officials  be  available  at  all  times,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
construction  of  suitable  living  quarters  for  the  Superintendent, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Resident  Physician,  and  Farm  Man- 
ager. 

5.  Muncy:  The  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a splendid  reformatory  and  prison  for  women, 
and  repeated  surveys  have  brought  praise  to  both  its  physical  plant 
and  its  program  of  operation.  Our  own  findings  merely  confirm  those 
of  previous  investigations,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  in  our 
opinion  the  institution  is  soundly  operated  and  well  maintained.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  excellent  program  in  force  there  can  be 
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even  more  effectively  carried  on  with  the  following  additional  con- 
struction and  changes: 

a.  Construction  of  new  cottages.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  in- 
creasing the  housing  capacity  of  Munc)',  for  its  excellent  pro- 
gram is  possible  to  a large  degree  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
institution  is  not  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.  In  our  judgment, 
the  capacity  should  never  exceed  500.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  need  of  three  additional  cottages  at  present:  two 
receiving  cottages  of  24  capacity  each,  and  a cottage  for  the 
barn,  poultry,  and  piggery  groups,  with  capacity  of  36. 

b.  Addition  to  farm  land.  The  present  population  is  capable  of 
working  additional  farm  land.  Since  the  farm  program  has 
been  found  to  have  beneficial  effects  upon  the  inmates,  and 
since  the  institution  could  more  nearly  provide  for  its  needs 
if  more  land  were  available,  we  believe  it  to  be  sound  economy 
to  purchase  additional  land. 

c.  Hospital  and  Tuberculosis  Unit.  The  present  hospital  is  inade- 
quate for  the  medical  and  surgical  needs  of  the  institution.  A 
new  hospital  with  a small  tuberculosis  unit  should  be  erected. 

d.  Staff  House.  We  find  the  living  quarters  of  the  employed  force 
to  be  inadequate  and  recommend  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional quarters. 

e.  Superintendent’s  House.  A separate  residence  has  never  been 
provided  for  the  Superintendent.  In  a farm  institution  of  this 
type,  a suitable  residence  should  be  available  to  the  adminis- 
trative head. 

f.  Industrial  Building.  The  industrial  and  training  program  can 
be  improved  by  erecting  a new  industrial  building  large 
enough  to  house  the  prison  labor  department,  four  sewing 
rooms,  one  occupational  therapy  room,  and  several  store  rooms. 

g.  Chapel.  The  institution  is  in  need  of  a suitable  chapel  for 
carrying  on  its  religious  program. 

h.  Additional  Utility  Buildings.  The  successful  operation  of  the 
farm  program  will  require  the  construction  of  several  addi- 
tional utility  buildings,  including  a dairy  barn,  a horse  barn, 
chicken  houses,  hog  houses,  machine  sheds,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  also  need  of  increased  storage  capacity  for  celery,  cabbage, 
apples,  and  root  crops. 

i.  Boiler  House.  Construction  of  a new  boiler  house  and  of 
tunnels  or  conduit  channels  leading  to  all  buildings  on  the 
campus  to  carry  gas  and  water  pipes  and  to  carry  wires  for 
light,  telephone,  alarm  and  riot  calls. 
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VII.  PROPOSED  NEW  INSTITUTIONS 


A.  Required  Prison  and  Reformatory  Capacity 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  report  we  have  recommended  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  use  of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  as  a re- 
serve institution  only,  to  be  abandoned  after  the  post-war  crisis  has 
passed,  and  the  retention  of  Graterford  and  Rockview,  both  of  which 
are  relatively  new  prisons. 

Our  next  problem  is  that  of  determining  the  number  of  institutions 
we  shall  require  for  the  successful  operation  of  a diversified  correctional 
system.  .But  before  we  can  do  this,  we  must  estimate  the  prison  ca- 
pacity for  which  housing  will  be  needed.  We  have  arrived  at  our 
estimate  by  a study  of  past  prison  and  reformatory  commitments.  For 
a number  of  years  prior  to  the  war  prison  commitments  were  increas- 


TABLE  I 

Population  and  Capacity  of  Pennsylvania’s  Prisons 


Institution 

Peak  Com- 
mitted 
Population 
(1940) 

Peak 

Population  Capacity 
(1940) 

Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  

Graterford  

TOTAL  EASTERN  PENTENTIARY 

. 3,687 

3,279 

944 

2,000 

Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  

Rockview  

TOTAL  WESTERN  PENITENTIARY  . 

. 2,021 

2,160 

1,140 

1,012 

STATE  TOTAL  

. 5,708 

5,439 

5,096 

ing  at  a fairly  regular  rate.  In  1940,  the  year  in  which  the  adult 
prison  populations  of  our  State  reached  their  peak,  our  institutions 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  In  that  year  there  were  5,439  men  in  our 
prisons,  and  in  addition  there  were  269  men  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  prison  but  had  been  returned  to  county  jails  to  serve  their  terms 
because  of  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  cells  in  the  penitentiaries. 
The  total  present  capacity  of  all  our  prisons  is  5,096,  so  that  in  1940, 
when  our  total  committed  population  was  5,708,  there  was  imme- 
diate need  in  our  prisons  of  612  additional  capacity.  In  1941,  pre- 
sumably as  a result  of  increased  employment  resulting  from  the  war, 
prison  commitments  began  to  decrease  in  number,  although  not  to 
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the  extent  that  one  might  have  anticipated.  Viewing  the  matter  dis- 
passionately, we  see  no  reason  why  future  penitentiary  population 
should  be  smaller  than  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  In  fact, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  shall  experience  a large  upswing  in  crime.  If  this  does  occur,  it 
will  probably  continue  for  some  time,  since  in  all  likelihood  the 
social  maladjustment  producing  the  increase  will  not  disappear  sud- 
denly and  the  effects  will  be  felt  long  afterwards. 

We  must  surely  plan  for  a prison  capacity  in  excess  of  the  5,708 
needed  before  the  war.  It  is  our  opinion  that  an  increase  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  beyond  the  5,708  should  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accommodate  the  normal  post-war  intake.  And  we 
have  therefore  planned  for  a normal  prison  capacity  of  7,000.  This 
number  will  probably  not  accommodate  all  the  commitments  imme- 
diately after  the  war  when  we  shall  encounter  many  instances  of  acute 
maladjustment.  We  have  therefore  already  recommended  that  tem- 
porary provision  be  made  at  the  present  Western  Penitentiary  for  the 
housing  of  an  additional  1,000  to  1,200  men  who  may  be  committed 
to  prison  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  the  adult  offender.  What  of  the 
youthful  criminal.^  Criminologists  warn  that  the  largest  increase  in 
offenses  will  probably  come  from  this  group.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  our  correctional  system,  but  one  institution,  the  re- 
formatory at  White  Hill,  is  expressly  designated  for  use  for  the  younger 
offenders.  However,  the  institution  at  Huntingdon  is  also  operated  as 
a reformatory,  and  the  combined  populations  of  these  two  institutions 
is  1,879. 

TABLE  II 

Reformatory  Capacity  and  Population 


Institution  Capacity  Population 

White  Hill 1,414  1,022 

Huntingdon  1,212  857 

TOTAL  2,626  1,879 


We  must  unquestionably  plan  for  a total  reformatory  capacity  in 
excess  of  this  number.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  commitments  in  the  younger  group  will  be 
higher  than  in  the  older  group.  We  should,  therefore,  provide  housing 
for  a reformatory  population  about  thirty  per  cent  larger  than  the 
present  one,  or  for  about  2,400  youths. 
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B.  New  Prisons  Required 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  total  prison  capacity  of  the  State 
for  males  should  be  7,000.  We  have  also  recommended  that  of  our 
present  prisons,  only  Graterford  and  Rockview  be  permanently  re- 
tained. The  combined  capacity  of  these  two  institutions  is  3,012,  so 
there  is  need  of  additional  institutions  with  a combined  capacity  of 
about  4,000.  We  have  planned  for  this  number  by  keeping  in  mind 
the  various  types  of  offenders  we  believe  it  expedient  to  segregate,  and 
by  estimating  the  approximate  number  of  each  type. 

Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  our  adult  prison  inmates  properly  belong  in  minimum  security 
institutions;  60  per  cent  should  be  in  medium  security  prisons;  10  per 
cent  are  men  requiring  maximum  security;’^  and  five  per  cent  are 
defective  offenders  who  should  be  in  a special  institution. 

Upon  applying  these  percentages,  we  find  that  our  total  prison 
capacity  of  7,000  will  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


TABLE  III 

Distribution  of  Adult  Offenders  According 
TO  Type  of  Custody  They  Require 


Type  of 

Custody 

Per  Cent  of 

T otal  Adult 
Prison 
Population 

Number 

Minimum  

25 

1,750 

Medium  

60 

4,200 

Maximum  

10 

700 

Defective  Offenders  

5 

350 

1.  Minimum  Security  Type 

Considering  first  the  minimum  security  institutions,  we  note  that 
since  Rockview,  our  only  minimum  security  prison,  can  accommodate 
1,012  men,  we  must  plan  for  at  least  an  additional  738  minimum 
security  cases.  In  our  survey  of  existing  institutions,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  that  th^  larger 
section  of  the  present  institution  at  White  Hill,  which  is  built  along 
prison  lines,  be  converted  to  an  adult  institution  to  be  operated  on 
minimum  security  principles  which  can  easily  be  done.  It  will  be 

'This  percentage  would  undoubtedly  be  higher  if  we  had  no  walled  medium 
security  prisons. 
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recalled  that  this  institution  consists  of  two  almost  independent  units, 
one  of  which  we  have  recommended  as  the  site  of  the  Classification 
Center.  The  other  unit  consists  of  six  cell  blocks  each  of  which  has 
150  outside  cells.  There  is  a fence  but  no  wall  about  the  institution. 
There  is  a large  athletic  field  within  the  enclosure,  as  well  as  a large 
gymnasium,  and  new  shops  are  in  process  of  construction,  making 
possible  the  operation  of  a vocational  training  program. 

However,  several  additions  and  changes  should  be  made  before  an 
adequate  rehabilitation  program  is  possible  there.  For  one  thing,  the 
State  must  purchase  additional  land  about  the  institution  to  make  pos- 
sible the  pursuit  of  a proper  farming  program.  This  added  acreage 
will  make  possible  steady  employment  for  almost  the  entire  inmate 
population  of  the  institution. 

There  is  also  need  of  a chapel  where  religious  instruction  and  serv- 
ices may  be  conducted,  and  at  present  there  are  no  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  an  academic  school  program.  Further,  a new  medical  dispensary 
for  sick  call  and  an  adequate  ward  for  treatment  of  temporary  illnesses 
must  be  planned,  since  the  present  hospital  is  in  the  unit  which  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Classification  Center.  We  also  recommend  con- 
structiott*  of  new  administration  offices. 

We  wish  to  make  an  additional  recommendation  regarding  the  staff 
of  White  Hill.  Since  this  institution  is  but  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
Classification  Center,  we  see  no  reason  why  certain  professional  person- 
nel cannot  be  shared.  For  example,  case  work  services  might  well  be 
rendered  by  the  case  work  staff  of  the  Center.  Likewise,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  same  educational  director  and  chaplains  could  serve  both 
institutions.  It  is  probable  that  other  methods  of  sharing  personnel 
could  be  developed. 

2.  Medium  Security  Type 

We  have  stated  that  we  must  plan  for  at  least  4,200  medium  security 
cases.  We  have  already  recommended  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia  be  put  to  no  further  penal  use  and  that  the  Western  Pen- 
itentiary be  abandoned  after  the  post-war  crisis  has  passed,  so  that  we 
shall  have  remaining  only  Graterford  for  operation  as  a medium  secur- 
ity prison. 

During  our  survey  of  State  prisons,  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  physical  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Hunt- 
ingdon is  readily  adaptable  for  use  as  a medium  security  prison,  and 
can  be  most  effectively  operated  along  those  lines.  This  fact  was  also 
evident  to  our  legislature  several  years  ago,  for  in  an  act  establishing 
a new  reformatory,  we  find  the  following  words;  "Whereas,  the  present 
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Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  originally  intended 
as  a Middle  State  Penitentiary,  with  its  high  wall  and  towers  has  all 
the  aspects  of  a State  Penitentiary,  and  the  addition  of  a medium  secur- 
ity block  has  detracted  little  from  its  forbidding  appearance;  and 
Whereas,  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  cell  blocks  with  barred 
windows  and  double  locked  switches  contradicts  the  idea  that  this  in- 
stitution is  a school  devoted  to  rehabilitation.  . 

This  institution  has  already  been  set  apart  to  house  defective  delin- 
quents; we  believe  this  to  be  a serious  error  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  institution,  having  a capacity  of  1,212,  is  too  large  for 
this  purpose,  for  our  analysis  indicates  that  the  number  of  defective 
offenders  whom  we  need  to  house  separately  will  not  begin  to  approx- 
imate the  capacity  of  the  Huntingdon  institution.  But,  more  impor- 
tant, it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  institution  for  defectives.  We  consider 
it  a waste  of  money  to  use  a walled  institution  of  this  size,  with  its 
heavily  barred  cells  and  buildings,  for  a group  of  offenders,  most  of 
whom  can  be  safely  incarcerated  under  minimum  security  conditions 
and  ordinarily  perform  simple  farm  work  quite  well. 

The  Huntingdon  institution  is  properly  an  adult  prison  and  would 
serve  this  purpose  well  because  it  offers  secure  custody  as  well  as 
numerous  possibilities  for  carrying  on  rehabilitative  procedures.  There 
are  several  shops,  good  school  facilities,  and  an  excellent  recreation 
yard. 

If  we  use  both  Huntingdon  and  Graterford  as  medium  security 
institutions,  we  shall  have  a present  prison  capacity  of  3,212.  For  the 
remaining  1,000  of  the  necessary  4,200  capacity,  we  therefore  recom- 
mend construction  of  an  adult  prison  of  medium  security  type.  We 
believe  that  this  institution  should  be  erected  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  for  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  this 
area  will  be  without  an  adult  prison.  We  also  suggest  that  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  be  purchased  for  the  site  of  this  new  institution; 
this  will  make  possible  a broader  system  of  classification  at  the  prison, 
allowing  the  administration  to  permit  selected  inmates  to  be  em- 
ployed at  farm  work  under  conditions  approximating  those  existing 
in  minimum  security  institutions. 

3.  Maximum  Security  Type 

For  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  of  the  State  requiring 
maximum  security  custody,  we  shall  need  a new  institution  capable  of 
housing  700  men  of  this  type.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  those  men 
who  have  clearly  revealed  their  probable  incorrigibility  by  continued 
participation  in  criminal  activities  and  by  their  institutional  conduct 
be  housed  here.  We  do  not  view  this  institution  as  a place  where 
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added  punishments  are  to  be  heaped  upon  the  offenders  sent  there,  but 
rather  as  one  providing  the  maximum  custody  which  they  require. 
The  institution  will  provide  a program  of  rehabilitation  for  its  in- 
mates. There  will  be  carefully  selected  industries,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, supervised  recreation,  and  so  forth,  all  directed  by  qualified 
personnel.  Here,  as  in  the  other  institutions,  there  will  be  an  adequate 
staff  of  case  workers.  In  short,  the  prisoners  sent  here  are  not  to  be 
forgotten  men,  but  as  long  as  their  marked  anti-social  attitudes  per- 
sist, they  must  be  segregated  from  others  and  securely  confined. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  maximum  security  prison  be  located 
within  the  wall  at  Graterford.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
Graterford  wall  encloses  62  acres.  If  a dividing  wall  were  erected  at  a 
point  just  beyond  the  present  buildings,  it  would  provide  a secure 
enclosure  at  least  20  acres  in  area  and  would  leave  ample  space  for  the 
present  institution  and  all  its  activities.  The  area  that  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  new  inclosure  is  barren  ground  that  is  no  asset  to 
the  present  institution  and  is,  in  fact,  a detriment  in  that  it  increases 
the  escape  risk. 

An  argument  of  indisputable  merit  in  support  of  our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  institution  be  located  here  is  that  very  substantial  savings 
in  construction  costs  would  be  effected  by  doing  so,  and  that  addi- 
tional returns  would  be  realized  on  the  heavy  investment  that  has 
already  been  made  at  Graterford.  This  investment  has  been  made 
not  only  in  the  wall,  but  also  in  the  power  plant,  water  supply,  cold 
storage,  service  tunnels  and  other  sub-surface  structures,  laundry, 
kitchen,  bakery,  and  other  services  and  departments  which  are  adequate 
to  serve  an  institution  of  at  least  3,200  men. 

By  erecting  a dividing  wall  the  State  could,  in  effect,  get  a complete 
and  unusually  secure  wall  for  the  cost  of  one  section.  By  extending  the 
service  tunnels  and  utilizing  the  present  institution’s  power  and 
water-supply  as  well  as  the  other  utilities  cited,  substantial  savings  in 
operation  could  also  be  effected. 

Although  located  in  an  enclosure  adjoining  that  of  the  present 
institution,  and  although  utilizing  some  of  its  facilities,  the  new 
maximum  security  unit  should  be  established  as  an  independent  insti- 
tution and  should  not  be  considered  merely  an  appendage  to  the 
existing  prison  at  Graterford.  Authorization  for  all  commitments  and 
transfers  to  it  should  be  made  through  the  Classification  Center. 

C.  New  Reformatories  Required 

Having  prepared  for  the  adult  offender,  we  shall  now  consider  plans 
for  the  younger  delinquent.  We  have  already  stated  elsewhere  that 
we  must  provide  adequate  housing  for  about  2,400  reformatory  youths. 
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Of  this  number,  20  per  cent  or  480  will  need  minimum  security, 

60  per  cent  or  1,440  will  require  medium  security,  10  per  cent  or  240 
should  have  maximum  security,  and  approximately  10  per  cent  or  240 
will  be  properly  housed  in  an  institution  for  defective  offenders.  By 
excluding  the  defectives  from  our  considerations,  we  have  remaining  n 
2,160  normal  reformatory  cases.  We  believe  that  this  number  can 
be  accommodated  in  two  separate  reformatories,  each  having  a total 
capacity  of  1,100. 

1.  Combined  Minimum-Medium  Type 

We  recommend  that  one  of  these  institutions  be  constructed  to 
include  a minimum  security  unit  of  500  capacity  and  a medium 
security  unit  of  600.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  two  units 
some  distance  apart,  but  probably  on  the  same  reservation.  By  progres-  ^ 
sive  steps  it  should  be  possible  for  a youth  to  advance  from  rela- 
tively close  supervision  to  the  minimum  security  unit  where  greater 
freedom  will  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  self  reliance.  Although  both  units  will  be  directed  by  a 
single  administrative  head,  they  will  be  autonomous  to  a consider- 
able degree  in  their  programs.  This  is  necessary  because  the  better 
risks  and  prospects  should  be  separated  from  the  criminally  seasoned 
and  recalcitrant  youths.  For  this  reason,  each  unit  will  have  its  own 
schools,  recreations,  shops,  and  so  forth. 

The  medium  security  unit  should  have  outside  rooms  and  outside 
cells,  and  should  have  a single  or  double  fence.  The  minimum  security 
reformatory  will  be  operated  primarily  in  conjunction  with  a farm 
program,  although  it  might  also  be  feasible  to  select  a limited  num- 
ber of  youths  for  forestry  camps.  The  minimum  security  reforma- 
tory should  provide  cottage  housing  which  can  be  simple  in  style  and 
relatively  inexpensive  to  construct,  but  so  designed  as  to  provide  indi- 
vidual rooms,  basement  hobby  shops,  and  so  on. 

2.  Medium-Maximum  Security  Type 

The  second  reformatory  will  include  a medium  security  unit  of 
760  and  a maximum  security  unit  of  240.  This  institution  should  be 
unwalled  but  should  have  a single  or  double  fence.  The  maximum 
security  housing  should  consist  of  substantially  constructed  cell  blocks 
with  both  outside  and  inside  cells,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  medium 
security  unit  should  have  outside  rooms  and  outside  cells.  The  pro- 
grams of  all  three  types  of  reformatories  will  be  highly  integrated, 
and  youths  once  classified  as  maximum  security  cases  may,  by  improve- 
ment in  conduct  and  attitude  and  by  progress  along  other  lines,  be 
later  classified  as  meriting  medium  security  or,  perhaps,  even  minimum 
security. 
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We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  reformatories  without  reemphasiz- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  considered  prisons  for  younger  offenders. 
Rather,  they  should  be  regarded  primarily  as  schools,  for  their  pur- 
pose is  basically  educational,  using  this  term  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Here  we  shall  find  a large  number  of  youths  who  have  had  relatively 
little  experience  with  crime  and  delinquency.  With  proper  treat- 
ment, it  should  be  possible  to  send  many  of  them  into  the  world  with 
the  desire  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  accepted  standards  of  their 
communities.  Undoubtedly,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  institution,  by 
limiting  or  extending  the  possibilities  for  treatment,  are  significant; 
but  even  more  significant  In  the  reform  of  young  offenders  is  the 
caliber  of  personnel  who  administer  treatment  and  operate  the  institu- 
tional program. 

D.  Special  Institutions 
1.  Defective  Male  Offenders 

Prison  administrators  advise  us  that  about  five  per  cent  of  adults 
and  ten  per  cent  of  youthful  offenders  may  be  safely  classified  as 
defective  delinquents,  so  that  we  shall  require  an  institution  for  the 
housing  of  about  350  adult  and  240  youthful  defective  offenders. 

The  term,  defective  delinquent,  has  been  used  to  describe  a variety 
of  different  classes  of  offenders.  Some  use  the  term  in  its  generic 
sense,  applying  it  to  all  who  deviate  in  any  way  from  normality. 
Others  use  it  in  describing  the  feebleminded;  still  others  apply  it  to 
psychopathic  offenders.  This  committee  uses  the  term  to  describe 
those  individuals  of  low  intelligence  whose  behavior  clearly  indicates 
that  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  even  the  most  simple 
of  environments.  They  are  not  vicious,  but  their  outstanding  char- 
acteristic is  their  total  inadequacy  and  social  incompetency.  To  pro- 
tect them  against  themselves,  and  for  the  protection  of  society,  they 
must  be  segregated.  Offenders  of  this  type  usually  make  good 
prisoners,  thriving  under  a paternalistic  regimen.  Most  of  them  are 
suitable  for  farm  work  and  they  are  often  capable  of  learning  simple 
occupations  involving  little  more  than  manual  labor. 

Throughout  our  planning,  we  have  attempted  to  keep  youthful 
offenders  apart  from  adults.  There  is  sound  reason  for  this,  for  the 
educational,  vocational,  and  personality  needs  of  youthful  delinquents 
are  different  from  and  more  varied  than  those  of  adults.  But  this  is 
less  true  in  the  case  of  defectives.  Both  the  adult  and  the  young 
defectives  require  only  a simple  training  program;  here,  also,  we  shall 
not  be  running  the  risk  of  throwing  intelligent  youngsters  in  with 
cunning  Fagins,  for  both  the  young  and  the  old  inmates  will  be 
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dullards,  requiring  institutionalization,  but  not  usually  habituated  to 
crime.  For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  believe  that  harm  can  result  from 
the  incarceration  of  young  and  old  defectives  within  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  we  therefore  recommend  construction  of  a single  institution 
to  house  both. 

At  the  present  time,  we  find  no  institution  in  the  State  which 
houses  only  defective  offenders.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  was  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  nevertheless  continues  to  receive  normal  boys  under 
regular  court  commitments,  so  that  it  is  in  reality  functioning  as  a 
reformatory.  Moreover,  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  Huntingdon  institution  to  be  the  proper  insti- 
tution for  defectives  of  this  State.  In  the  first  place,  its  capacity  is 
twice  as  large  as  is  needed;  and,  further,  an  institution  for  defective 
offenders  should  be  basically  of  the  farm  type.  The  structure  at 
Huntingdon  can  be  more  useful  as  a medimum  security  prison,  and  we 
have  already  recommended  that  it  be  operated  within  the  correctional 
system  as  such. 

We  therefore  recommend  construction  of  a new  institution  of  about 
600  capacity,  along  the  lines  suggested  above,  for  the  housing  of 
defective  offenders. 
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VIII.  PROPOSED  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  present  method  of  administering  the  correctional  system  of  the 
State  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  in 
1921.  Until  then,  the  control  of  penal  affairs  was  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  which  had  been  established  in  1869.  From  1921 
until  1933,  the  supervision  of  correctional  matters  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration,  a division  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  In  1933,  however,  the  Department  was  reorganized  and  the 
present  Bureau  of  Correction  was  created  and  given  the  task  of  super- 
vising the  correctional  program  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  present  plan  of  organization  of  penal  and 
correctional  affairs  has  long  been  recognized.  There  has  been  no 
continuity  of  policy,  since  with  each  new  administration  a new  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare  has  been  appointed.  In  fact,  some  administrations 
have  had  two,  three,  and  even  four  Secretaries  within  the  short  space 
of  four  years.  Moreover,  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of  practical 
expectation  that  the  person  chosen  as  Secretary  of  Welfare  will  be  one 
with  experience  in  penology  in  every  instance.  The  duties  of  this 
office  are  so  varied  and  so  comprehensive  that  no  field  under  its  super- 
vision can  be  expected  to  receive  expert  attention  from  every  incumbent 
in  that  office.  As  a result  of  this  situation,  the  correctional  field  dur- 
ing most  administrations,  has  not  received  the  attention  it  required. 
The  present  Bureau  of  Correction  has  long  been  treated  as  a "sort  of 
poor  relation  or  stepchild  in  the  activities,  interests,  and  support  of  the 
Department,”  never  having  occupied  the  position  it  deserves  in  this 
important  field. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a strong  Bureau  of  Correction  can  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  we  are  therefore 
reluctant  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  control  over  correctional 
matters  to  any  other  department  of  the  Commonwealth.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  it  to  be  fundamentally  sound,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  financial  economy  and  administrative  policy,  to  continue  the  Bureau 
of  Correction  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  we  therefore  do 
not  recommend  a change  in  the  basic  administrative  structure. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  we  recommend  a con- 
tinuance of  the  status  quo.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  imperative 
that  a number  of  fundamental  changes  in  organization  be  effected  in 
order  to  insure  the  material  strengthening  of  the  administration  of 
correctional  affairs. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Correction  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  lieu  of  the  present  oflfice 
of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Correction.  We  further  recommend  that 
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an  adequate  salary  be  provided,  that  the  incumbent  be  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  the  correctional  policy  of  the  State  and  for  direct- 
ing the  administration  of  the  correctional  system,  and  that  he  be  given 
actual  authority  to  direct  correctional  work  in  this  Commonwealth. 

We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Correction,  under  the  Commis- 
sioner, be  reorganized  and  strengthened  in  order  that  it  may  exercise 
its  proper  administrative  function.  To  administer  an  extensive  and 
complex  correctional  system  efficiently  and  economically,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  should  have  at  least  three  fully  qualified  assistants 
to  head  the  main  divisions  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
three  following  positions  be  established  and  that  the  incumbents  be 
paid  salaries  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities: 

1.  Director  of  Rehabilitation:  He  will  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  a complete  program  of  rehabilitation  is  established  in  all  prisons 
and  reformatories,  and  for  supervising  its  operation.  He  will  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  the  operation  of  the  classification  clinics  in  the 
institutions  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  will  control 
transfers.  He  will  establish  uniform  procedures  and  standards  for 
academic  education,  vocational  training,  religious  training,  recreation, 
psychological  examinations,  and  medical  and  psychiatric  services.  The 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  will  have  the  additional  responsibility  of 
supervising  the  inspection  of  jails,  and  of  making  recommendations 
for  changes  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  established  standards. 

2.  Director  of  Prison  Industries:  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
program  of  the  State  correctional  system  and  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  the  sale  of  finished  products. 

3.  Director  of  Fiscal  Affairs:  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  financial  and  budgetary  affairs  of  the  State  correctional 
system  and  for  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  personnel  standards. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  he  will  review  and  approve 
all  proposals  for  new  construction  and  other  capital  expenditures. 

We  recommend,  finally,  that  each  of  these  divisions  be  provided 
with  a staff  adequate  for  the  clerical  and  professional  work  it  must 
carry  on. 
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IX.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

The  only  training  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  operated  by  the 
Common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
at  Morganza  which  cares  for  boys  and  girls  and  at  present  has  a 
population  of  about  400  boys  and  230  girls.  The  Morganza  institu- 
tion accepts  commitments  only  from  the  western  33  counties,  so  that 
the  eastern  34  counties  have  no  State-owned  training  school  to  which 
the  court  can  send  mentally  sound  juvenile  delinquents  under  the  age 
of  15.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  can  be  committed  from  any 
part  of  the  State  to  the  Industrial  Schools  at  White  Hill  and  at 
Huntingdon.  As  is  the  practice  in  many  other  States,  Pennsylvania 
utilizes  county  owned,  privately  supported,  and  State-aided  training 
schools,  the  counties  reimbursing  the  private  institutions  for  the  care 
of  their  children  on  a per  diem  basis.  Two  State-aided  schools,  Glen 
Mills  Schools  for  Boys  and  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls,  are  the 
most  frequently  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Dependency  by  states  on  endowed  or  privately  supported  institu- 
tions has  been  standard  practice  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years.  The  practice  came  into  being  as  a natural  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  institutions,  often  by  religious  denominations,  for  the 
care  of  orphaned,  dependent,  and  neglected  children.  It  would  be 
manifestly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  deemed  wise,  for  most  states  to 
abandon  the  use  of  all  private  institutions  and  set  up  an  extensive 
series  of  state  training  schools  to  replace  them.  This  is  clearly  true 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  believe,  however,  that  for  certain  practical  reasons  Pennsyl- 
vania should  not  be  as  completely  dependent  on  private  institutions 
as  it  is  now.  These  institutions  are  responsible  only  to  their  Board 
of  Directors  or  Trustees  in  matters  of  policy,  administration,  and 
operation.  They  control  their  own  intake  and  can  refuse  to  accept 
children  committed  by  the  court  or  can  insist  that  the  children  must 
meet  certain  standards  or  qualifications.  As  a result,  these  schools 
often  reject  those  children  who  need  institutional  treatment  most. 
The  court  therefore  is  sometimes  forced  to  turn  loose  the  most 
potentially  dangerous  young  children  because  the  State  has  provided 
no  place  to  which  the  court  can  commit  them. 

Present  provisions  for  children  over  the  age  of  15  years  are  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Boys  who  are  15,  16,  and  17  years  of  age  can  be 
committed  by  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School, 
and  many  are.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently  experienced  in  crime 
or  recalcitrant  in  nature  to  require  the  type  of  institution  maintained 
by  the  State  at  White  Hill.  There  are  many,  however,  who  could 
be  more  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  more  normal  and  homelike  atmos- 
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phere  of  cottage  type  buildings  than  in  the  present  cell  blocks  of  the 
Industrial  School.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  juvenile  are  mingled 
with  adult  criminals  who  are  sometimes  as  old  as  twenty-nine  years 
is  not  good  for  many  of  the  boys.  With  improved  training  school 
facilities  and  with  increased  training  school  capacity,  this  difficulty 
could  be  alleviated  to  a considerable  degree. 

A.  Morganza 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  eight  states,  no  other  of  which  is  comparable 
in  size  and  resources,  which  cares  for  both  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
at  the  same  institution.  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at 
Morganza,  where  this  is  done,  has  an  excellent  physical  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  two  very  old  cottages,  attractive  grounds  and  ample 
farm  land,  and  a staff  that  is  reasonably  adequate  in  normal  times 
but  is  now  seriously  affected  by  war-time  losses  and  turnovers.  Its 
training  program  appears  to  be  a good  one,  although  it  is  inevitably 
impaired  by  the  personnel  situation.  As  we  stated  above,  there  are  at 
present  approximately  400  boys  and  230  girls  at  Morganza.  The 
girls  occupy  three  excellent  cottages  and  an  old  but  serviceable  build- 
ing which  houses  some  girls  and  staff  members  and  miscellaneous 
services.  The  buildings  for  boys  and  girls  are  on  the  same  campus 
and  are  separated  by  only  a few  hundred  yards.  A low  picket  fence 
marks  the  dividing  line.  The  two  groups  never  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  although  they  can  frequently  see  each  other  as  they 
move  about  the  grounds  of  their  respective  sections.  They  attend 
the  same  institutional  moving  picture  shows,  but  the  girls  are  seated 
in  the  gallery  and  the  boys  on  the  main  floor.  The  institution  hos- 
pital is  near  the  dividing  fence  and  is  separated  into  two  sections  for 
boys  and  girls. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  girls  to  constitute  a 
separate  institution,  and  although  they  have  their  own  buildings  and 
are  supervised  by  a staff  of  excellent  women,  the  girls’  section  is  very 
definitely  "a  school  within  a school”  and  the  girls’  interests  and  needs, 
in  spite  of  the  administration’s  efforts  to  prevent  it,  are  subordinated 
to  those  of  the  boys.  The  fence  which  makes  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  sections  is  low  and  is  a dead-line  rather  than  a barrier. 
Far  more  important  is  the  "psychological  fence”  which  divides  the 
two  sections.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  interest  of  neither  group  is 
served  by  having  them  on  the  same  grounds  but,  on  the  contrary, 
positive  psychological  damage  is  done.  An  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  sex  obsession  in  the  case  of  the  most  badly  adjusted  of  both  groups 
is  created,  and  the  unnatural  situation  has  a bad  effect  on  even  the 
better  adjusted.  The  girls’  program  is  curtailed  to  a greater  extent 
than  that  of  the  boys,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  engage  freely  in 
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as  many  wholesome  and  constructive  outdoor  activities  as  are  entirely 
practicable  in  institutions  for  girls  only. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a bad  idea  to  have  both  boys  and 
girls  in  one  institution  if  they  are  to  be  kept  entirely  separate  99  per 
cent  of  the  time  and  near  enough  for  each  group  to  be  constantly 
conscious  of  the  other’s  presence  in  an  unwholesome  way.  After 
careful  weighing  of  all  the  factors  bearing  on  this  problem,  to  which 
one  must  give  the  gravest  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls  is  concerned,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  girls  should  be  removed  from  the  School  at  Morganza. 

If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  possible  to  abandon  the  two  old  cottages 
in  the  boys’  section.  They  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  it  would 
require  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  to  modernize  them.  The  net 
gain  in  number  of  cottages  and  total  capacity  resulting  from  making 
the  girls’  cottages  available  for  boys  and  tearing  down  the  old  cottages 
will  make  it  possible  to  classify  the  boys  more  effectively,  and  especially 
to  make  more  satisfactory  provisions  for  the  younger  and  smaller  boys. 
They  are  in  the  minority  and  their  program  has  inevitably  been  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  older  boys. 

B.  Proposed  New  Juvenile  Schools 

The  Morganza  institution  is  not  adequate,  however,  to  meet  the 
total  training  school  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for  delinquent  boys, 
and  we  recommend  that  at  least  one  additional  school  be  erected  for 
them.  In  planning  the  construction  of  new  schools,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  be  operated  on  a State-wide  basis,  and  not 
bound  by  county  lines,  as  is  now  the  case.  We  consider  it  essential, 
however,  that  the  institution  to  which  a child  is  sent  should  not  be 
located  so  far  from  his  home  that  he  cannot  receive  visits  from  his 
family.  The  families  of  most  children  committed  to  institutions  have 
limited  means  and  cannot  afford  to  travel  any  great  distance. 

For  this  reason,  we  advise  that  the  new  State-owned  training  school 
for  boys  which  has  been  recommended,  be  established  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  This  institution  should  accept  boys  up  to  21  years 
of  age  from  the  Juvenile  Courts  only,  and  should  provide  cottage-type 
housing,  following  generally  the  plan  of  the  school  at  Morganza, 
which  is  clearly  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  We  consider  the  new  boys’  institution  to  be  a supplement  to 
and  not  a substitute  for  Glen  Mills. 

With  the  removal  of  girls  from  Morganza,  it  will  be  also  necessary 
to  establish  a new  State  training  school  for  delinquent  juvenile  girls. 
Because  of  the  satisfactory  service  rendered  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  by  the  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls,  and  because  the  girls 
at  Morganza  who  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  institution  will  be 
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generally  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  we  recommend  that  the 
new  girls’  training  school  be  located  in  the  central  or  western  part  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

To  summari2e  our  recommendations  with  respect  to  juvenile  insti- 
tutions: 

1.  That  the  practice  of  sending  girls  to  Morganza  be  abandoned  and 
a separate  State  training  school  for  girls  be  established. 

2.  That  the  two  oldest  cottages  at  Morganza  be  abandoned  and 
that  the  entire  institution  be  utilized  for  boys  when  the  new  institution 
for  girls  is  available. 

3.  That  a State-owned  and  operated  training  school  for  boys  be 
established  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State. 

C.  Central  Administration 

It  is  a generally  accepted  principle  that  the  administration  of  insti- 
tutions for  adult  offenders  and  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  separated, 
although  they  have  many  problems  in  common  and  the  only  realistic 
view  is  that  there  is  all  too  often  a pattern  of  continuity  in  delin- 
quency and  crime.  The  logical  place  for  the  central  administration 
of  the  State-operated  training  schools  described  above  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  We  do  not  recommend  that  the  training  schools 
be  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Correction,  but  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration of  institutions  for  juvenile,  youthful,  and  adult  offenders  is 
in  the  same  department  should  insure  a proper  coordination. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  recommended  that  a Division  of  Training 
Schools  be  established  in  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  and  that  it  be  headed  by  a person  of  demon- 
strated ability  and  broad  experience  in  the  general  field  of  child  care 
and  specific  experience  in  the  institutional  care  of  delinquent  children. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  there  will  be  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  a strong  Children’s  Bureau  or  similar  bureau  under  an  appro- 
priate title,  in  which  the  administration  of  juvenile  training  schools 
can  take  its  proper  place  as  an  important  part  of  the  State’s  entire 
program  of  child  care. 

D.  Detention  Homes 

The  Committee  has  not  approached  the  problem  of  detention  homes 
or  other  centers  for  the  temporary  detention  of  juvenile  delinquents 
because  they  are  maintained  and  operated  under  county  auspices  and 
do  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee’s  work.  We 
wish  to  express  our  conviction,  however,  that  an  adequate  number  of 
detention  homes  of  the  proper  type  are  necessary  to  the  care  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  that  State  authorities  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  present  detention  homes  are  maintained  and  staffed  in  accordance 
with  high  standards  and  that  additional  detention  homes  be  provided 
where  they  are  now  needed  and  lacking. 
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E.  Related  Problems 

1.  Classification  of  Delinquents.  Practically  all  training  schools 
want  only  mentally  normal  children,  while  institutions  for  defectives 
are  usually  willing  to  accept  only  those  children  who  are  clearly 
defective.  Consequently,  Juvenile  Courts  sometimes  encounter  dif- 
ficulty in  committing  borderline  cases  of  various  kinds,  for  occasionally 
a child  will  seem  to  be  a little  too  dull  for  a training  school  and  yet 
a little  too  bright  for  an  institution  for  defectives.  Likewise,  some 
children  may  have  psychopathic  tendencies  and  may  not  appear  suit- 
able for  institutionalization  in  a training  school,  yet  mental  hospitals 
may  consider  the  case  too  mild  for  treatment  in  a psychopathic  ward. 

Clearly,  the  court  needs  assistance  in  committing  such  borderline 
cases,  and,  likewise,  the  child’s  mental  status  should  be  authoritatively 
determined  so  that  some  one  institution  will  be  required  to  accept  him. 
The  courts  of  larger  counties,  such  as  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny, 
have  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  to  assist  them  in  sending  the  child 
to  the  proper  institution,  but  most  of  the  counties  cannot  afford  to 
have  a staff  of  experts  and,  as  a result,  must  commit  delinquents  with- 
out having  full  knowledge  of  their  mental  make-up. 

This  unfortunate  situation  can  be  remedied  by  granting  to  the  court 
the  right  to  refer  delinquents  to  the  clinics  of  certain  selected  juvenile 
institutions  for  diagnosis,  classification,  and  study.  Care  must  be 
taken,  of  course,  to  insure  that  these  clinics  are  properly  staffed  with 
the  necessary  professionally  trained  personnel,  so  that  their  findings 
may  be  taken  as  authoritative  and  binding  upon  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease.  Not  all  training  schools  are  now 
equipped  to  treat  venereal  diseases,  so  that  the  court  sometimes 
encounters  difl&culty  in  committing  a venereally  infected  child.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Health  give  consideration 
to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  afflicted  with  a venereal  dis- 
ease, and  determine  whether  this  treatment  can  best  be  administered  in 
one  or  all  of  the  institutions  to  which  juveniles  can  be  committed. 

3.  Reformatory  Sentences.  At  the  present  time,  the  Juvenile  Court 
has  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  parole  and  discharge  of  all 
juveniles,  regardless  of  the  institution  in  which  the  juvenile  is  con- 
fined. This  fact  tends  to  create  an  unwholesome  situation  in  our 
reformatories,  for  in  the  same  institution  we  now  find  boys  whose 
paroles  can  be  approved  only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  and 
boys  whose  paroles  can  be  granted  only  by  the  Juvenile  Court  which 
committed  th6m.  We  do  not  make  a recommendation  regarding  this 
situation,  but  advise  that  it  be  the  subject  of  further  study  by  the 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
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X.  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE 


It  will  be  recalled  that  we  have  previously  made  mention  of  the 
"correctional  process,”  a process  which  we  have  described  as  a con- 
tinuum extending  from  prevention  through  parole.  Sentencing  pro- 
cedures are  quite  obviously  an  important  element  of  that  process,  and 
the  various  methods  of  sentencing  which  the  legislature  has  established 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  correctional  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth. To  complete  this  report,  therefore,  the  Committee  considers 
it  necessary  to  examine  and  evaluate  present  methods  of  sentencing 
offenders  to  penal  institutions. 

At  present,  there  are  four  different  types  of  sentences  in  use  in 
Pennsylvania: 

1.  Commitment  hy  Commission.  Where  a criminal  is  believed  to 
be  insane,  he  must  be  examined  by  a Lunacy  Commission  consisting 
of  two  physicians  and  a lawyer;  if  adjudged  insane,  the  criminal  is 
committed  to  the  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  for 
an  indefinite  period  which  extends  until  the  offender  has  recovered 
from  his  mental  illness.  In  the  case  of  defective  delinquents,  the  same 
general  method  of  sentencing  obtains,  except  that  commitment  need 
be  made  only  upon  the  certification  of  two  physicians  or  one 
psychiatrist. 

2.  Determinate  Sentence.  Originally,  all  sentences  to  penal  institu- 
tions were  for  a fixed,  definite  time  and  release  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  sentence  could  be  effected  only  through  executive 
clemency  or  parole  by  the  court.  This  type  of  sentence  still  prevails 
in  Pennsylvania  for  a number  of  minor  offenses  punishable  by  com- 
mitment to  workhouses  or  jails,  but  is  no  longer  permissible  in  more 
serious  offenses,  as  we  shall  see.  Upon  completion  of  the  determinate 
sentence,  the  criminal  is  released  from  custody  and  serves  no  period 
of  parole  in  his  community. 

3.  Indefinite  Sentence.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  period  of 
adjustment  following  release  from  incarceration  is  an  extremely  critical 
one,  and  that  intelligent  assistance  and  supervision  offered  during 
these  months  often  spell  the  difference  between  successful  conformity 
and  recidivism.  Yet  where  the  determinate  sentence  operates,  the 
offender  who  has  completed  his  period  of  servitude  must  be  released 
into  society  without  the  benefit  of  this  supervision.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  use  of  the  determinate  sentence  was  curtailed  by  the  Ludlow  Act, 
passed  in  1923,  which  "makes  mandatory  a sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  an  indefinite  term  for  any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a State  penitentiary,  whether  served  in  a State,  county,  or  municipal 
institution.”  Under  this  Act,  sentences  must  have  both  maximum  and 
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minimum  limits.  The  former  must  not  exceed  the  maximum  penalty 
prescribed  by  law,  while  the  latter  must  never  exceed  one-half  of  the 
maximum  sentence.  All  sentences  to  the  penitentiaries  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  of  the  indefinite  type. 

Use  of  the  indefinite  sentence  makes  possible  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  parole,  for  once  the  offender  has  completed  his  minimum 
sentence,  he  is  eligible  to  be  released  into  the  community  where  he 
will  serve  the  balance  of  his  sentence  under  the  supervision  of  parole 
authorities. 

4.  Indeterminate  Sentence.  The  fourth  type  of  sentence  which  is 
in  use  in  Pennsylvania  is  a variation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
The  truly  indeterminate  sentence  is  one  with  neither  minimum  nor 
maximum  limits,  which  makes  it  theoretically  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual committed  under  such  a sentence  to  be  confined  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  indeterminate  sentence  in  this  Common- 
wealth is  not  so  extreme  in  form,  for  here  it  is  merely  a sentence  in 
which  no  minimum  limit  is  set  and  the  maximum  limit  is  that 
prescribed  by  law.  Under  this  type  of  sentence,  release  of  the  offender 
from  the  institution  in  which  he  is  incarcerated  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  some  such  administrative  branch  of  the  government  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  at  any  time  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
term,  when  he  must  be  freed.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  indeterminate 
sentence  is  in  force  in  all  juvenile  institutions,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  School,  and  in  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at 
Muncy. 

Throughout  this  report,  we  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
individualization  of  treatment  of  offenders,  and  have  already  recom- 
mended the  organization  of  a correctional  system  based  upon  this 
principle.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  flexibility  of  a correctional 
system  can^be  advantageously  increased  by  extending  the  use  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  to  penitentiaries.  We  wish  to  make  clear, 
however,  that  successful  operation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  two  safeguards:  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  an  intelligent,  well-organized  administrative  body  to 
direct  the  entire  process  of  parole.  This  administrative  body  will 
order  the  release  of  the  inmate  from  incarceration  at  the  most  oppor- 
tune time  and  will  supervise  his  subsequent  adjustment  to  society. 
This  Commonwealth  fortunately  already  has  such  an  organization  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole. 

The  second  of  these  safeguards  will  be  the  institutional  clinics 
which  must  be  adequate  in  size  and  in  caliber  of  personnel  to  direct  the 
programs  of  treatment  and  to  make  regular  evaluations  of  progress 
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toward  rehabilitation.  Through  continued  contact  with  the  inmate, 
the  clinic  will  be  in  a position  to  recognize  changes  in  attitude,  to 
note  improvements  in  conduct,  and  to  recommend  release  at  the  proper 
time. 

Without  a competent  paroling  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  ade- 
quate institutional  clinics  on  the  other,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
cannot  operate  effectively.  Where,  however,  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence exists  with  both,  added  flexibility  is  given  the  correctional  system 
and  individualization  of  treatment  has  taken  a tremendous  step  forward. 

We  make  no  recommendations  as  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  We  feel,  however,  that  since  it  apparently 
operates  successfully  in  a number  of  states,  a fact  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  substantiate,  careful  study  of  it  by 
the  judiciary  might  prove  of  advantage  to  the  penal  and  correc- 
tional field. 
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